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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue amber aad purple light of a mountain 
sunset shone through curtains of coarse, but 
clean muslin, into the simply-furnished cham- 
ber of a Swiss lodging-house, bathing, in 
chastened lustre, a rustic sofa, on which a 
young girl lay sleeping. 

Eight months had already been spent by 
the Lowries in their foreign tour. For ten 
weeks they had occupied their present quar- 
ters—not from choice,* although the accom- 
modations were far more to their taste than 
the ostentatious ‘‘apartments’’ and fare of 
many a grand ‘‘ hotel’’ they had visited dur- 
ing their travels. Mr. and Mrs. Lowrie es- 
teemed that a benignant Providence that had 
guided them to this neat and secluded auberge, 
upon the day preceding the premouitory at- 
tack of giddiness and nausea that had ushered 
in Rizpah’s tedious spell of fever. She was 
convalescent now; able, at noon, to drive 
slowly along the mountain passes, or, leaning 
upon her father’s arm, to walk feebly abroad 
and draw in fresh relays of strength with the 
spicy breezes wafted downwards from the 
evergreen groves, clothing the summer slopes 
of the heights that had sheltered the little 
valiey from the more cruel storms of winter; 
able, also, to read the books she had been 
permitted to see only in the hands of others, 
while her illness chained her to the pillow; 





and, as she persisted in averring, able to re- 
sume the pen laid aside so reluctantly when 
fever and weakness robbed the brain of cohe- 
rent thought and the fingers of nerve. 

But there were vestiges of deeper and dead- 
lier blight than any bodily disorder in the face, 
so youthful, yet so worn in its wanness, that 
now rested upon the cushions of the rude 
lounge. Physical suffering had not drawn 
the furrows between the brows that, even in 
sleep, were, now and then, spasmodically con- 
tracted, or left those weary, drooping curves 
at the corners of the mouth. Mental unrest 
was so legibly inscribed upon her countenance 
that the blessed wand of slumber could not 
smooth out or obliterate the lines. Yet she 
slept profoundly, if not peacefully, for she 
gave no sign of awakening when the door 
opened and her step-mother entered ; did not 
stir when the intruder approached the sofa, 
and stood gazing down upon her. 


The elder lady was tall, and, as Rizpah had 
described her to Ada, of noble and graceful 
presence ; but words, written or spoken, would 
have failed to give to a stranger a just impres- 
sion of that which constituted the peculiar 
charm of her carriage and physiognomy; the 
indefinable, yet irresistibly attractive air of 
pensive benignity that breathed of heavy, 
soul-crushing trials meekly borne, griefs, 
gathered like the sheaves of a plenteous har- 
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vest, into her bosom, while her hands dis- 
pensed unceasingly to others, peaceable and 
pleasant fruits; the pierced heart finding its 
favorite balm in this beneficent ministry. Her 
very tread was that of one accustomed to move 
in sick chambers and houses of sudden mourn- 
ing, while the clear eyes were like weils of 
heavenly comfort—holy cheer. These over- 
ran with maternal tenderness, in resting upon 
the sleeper, and her lips moved soundlessly, 
as invoking benisons upon her. 

Seating herself, still without noise, in a 
chair near the lounge, she espied the tokens 
of the recent exertion that had probably 
wearied the invalid until Nature took refuge 
in healing slumbers. Upon a table at the 
head of the couch were inkstand, pen and 
paper; a volume of Mrs. Browning laid open 
beside these, and, between the leaves, as if 
laid there to mark the reader’s place, a loose 
half sheet of foolscap, folded once, and freshly 
written upon. Mrs. Lowrie observed the me- 
trical arrangement of the lines, and supposing 
that it was a copy of some favorite poem from 
the book, picked it up and read :— 


“Thou 'rt with me in my nightly dreams; 
The dear, long reveries of the day, 
Their shadowy shapes and dewy light, 
Have passed from heart and brain away. 
They 're gone—as birds of summer wing 
A hurried flight at winter's chill, 
To find in distant, genial climes, 
Perfume, and warmth, and music still. 
Yet, gentle, fay-like visions dance 
To dreamy music round my couch, 
A darkiy buried Past upsprings, 
Glowing with life, beneath thy touch. 
High, silvery clouds their censers raise, 
All sweets that Past once held for me— 
(Sweets that have changed to wormwood since!) 
They bring me Love, and Hope, and Thee / 


Thee! not as in boding musings seen, 
In courtly guise that mocks the while, 
And lightsome mien—with thought tor care 
Of the heart that breaks beneath thy smile! 
But, with deep eyes, all lit with love, 
Such tremulous, mysterious gleam. 
As shimmers through the lucent wave 
Of an Indian, diamond-bedded stream. 


I know but Love, as ‘round my own 
I feel thy warm, soft fingers twine ; 
Love quivers in the full, rich lip 
That passionately lights on mine. 
Some half-formed words of tenderness 
Are breathed—not whispered in my ear; 
My heart lies still, lest ite quick throb 
Should drown one note of sound so dear. 
Why come such dreams? On this cold heart, 
Why fall spring showers of Memory’s rain? 
The young blooms, smiling from the earth, 
The frost will soon cat down again. 





The frost whick. thou didst leave! Though Night 
Show, here and there, a verdant spot, 

The Day will find but blackened wastes— 
Ruins that tell—where thou art not!” 

The lines were evidently the unrevised im- 
promptu of a melancholy hour—dashed off in 
reckless haste; but with all their faults, 
redundancy of adjectives and tropes, and ex- 
travagance of diction, there was a passionate 
outcry of real anguish in every verse that 
wrung the reader’s heart. She sighed heavily 
in replacing the blotted paper where she had 
found it, and her lips moved again, now in a 
whisper, emphasized by a sorrowful shake of 
the head :— 

‘*Morbid, morbid! my poor girl! and I am 
powerless !”’ 

She had not stirred from her post, when 
Rizpah awoke, although the colored light had 
passed away from the whitewashed wall, and 
there was a broadening line of moonlight in 
its stead. 

The girl aroused herself with a start and a 
stifled ery. ‘‘WhereamI? Who is here?” 


The watcher’s cool hand was instantly upon 
her forehead and her voice said, reassuringly, 
‘*Have you had a refreshing sleep, my love?’’ 

‘‘Mamma, is that you? I did not recollect, 
for a moment, where I was,’’ replied Rizpah, 
listlessly, and lay quite still again. 

The step-mother refrained from obtruding 
any remarks of her own upon her. It wasa 
difficult and a delicate case with which she 
had to deal. From the date of their earliest 
meeting, Rizpah had been dutiful in word and 
act, submitting, like a child, to every sugges- 
tion touching her movements, her dress, her 
studies. They had read, talked, and sung to- 
gether, in mutual good humor and outward 
harmony, but, beyond this friendly under- 
standing and adaptation to each other’s tastes 
and wishes, and the conscientious performance 
of reciprocal duties, there was an invisible 
barrier, which Rizpah would not throw down, 
and the step-mother had too much tact to at- 
tempt to pass by the main force of will. With 
respect to her betrothal and her intimacy with 
the Hopetons, Rizpah was obstinate in her 
reserve, and no other part of her conduct 
gave Mrs. Lowrie more pain than this unac- 
countable silence. Letters from Gerald and 
Ada were received and answered without the 
interchange of a syllable of question, or in- 
formation regarding their contents, and the 
eventful visit of the summer was never alluded 
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to on either side. It was clear that Rizpah 
guarded the inner temple of her heart with 
jealous zeal, bordering upon ridiculous fasti- 
diousness, or that she deliberately intended 
to exclude her present guardians from all 
participation in her personal and private in- 
terest. In either case, her reticence could 
not but wound the two who made the consi- 
deration of her happiness and her future good 
their joint care. 

Once or twice Mr. Lowrie lost patience with 
her ‘‘odd ways,’’ and would have chided her 
for them, but for his wife’s interference. 

** All will be explained and set right, by- 
and-by !’’ she represented. ‘‘ We must melt 
before we can mould. When her trust is 
gained, it must be won by gentle degrees, not 
exacted by a single effort.’’ 

Following out this principle, neither paid 
any apparent attention to the gradual slack- 
ening of Gerald’s part of the correspondence, 
the longer intervals between his letters, and, 
finally, their total discontinuance. Mrs. Low- 
rie was convinced by quiet yet vigilant scru- 
tiny of her step-daughter’s behavior that 
there had been no decisive rupture of the 
engagement, that she still watched and hoped 
for other letters, and that her sorrow was 
renewed with the arrival of every American 
mail. Until she saw fit to broach the subject 
of her own accord, no one else must dare ap- 
proach it. The pursuance of this line of 
policy was rendered doubly arduous by symp- 
toms of intense depression that retarded her 
recovery from the attack of fever. The heart 
of the affectionate nurse bled secretly at sight 
of the wild agitation which the patient was 
too feeble to conceal, her restless watchfulness 
of window and door as the post-hour came 
around, and the apathy of despair that suc- 
ceeded each fresh disappointment. Still day 
by day went on, and the pale lips were sealed 
from the confession that might have brought 
relief, that would have purchased for her a 
yet larger share of sympathy and love. 

This evening it was very hard for Mrs. 
Lowrie to conform to the rule she had herself 
so urgently recommended to her husband. 
Rizpah’s own mother—lost so many years ago 
and still so sincerely mourned —could not 
have known keener agony of solicitude, and 
stronger yearnings to enfold the stricken child 
to her bosom, to breathe words of healing 
tenderness into her ear, than did she who 
now watched over her. Against her resolu- 





tion, a slender rill of the pent-up tide of 
feeling broke bounds, and passed in gentlest 
music through the voice that ended the si- 
lence. 

**Can I do nothing for you, my daughter? 
If you only knew what pleasure it gives me 
to contribute to your comfort !”’ 

If she had reached the limit of considerate 
forbearance, Rizpah’s powers of dumb endur- 
ance likewise played her false. ’ She laid her 
thin, hot hand in the lady’s lap. 

‘Thank you, dear mamma!’’ The quaver 
of the weak tones increased as she tried to 
proceed. ‘‘I am afraid that you think me 
stubbornly ungrateful, but I scarcely know 
what I say and do, at times. I am very 
wretched !’’ She sobbed aloud. 

**You need not tell me why this is so, my 
darling, unless you think it would do you 
good—ease your poor, burdened heart.’’ Mrs. 
Lowrie lifted the weeping girl, and placing 
herself at the head of the sofa, supported her 
in her arms. ‘‘I can imagineit all! I know 
how terrible and how hard to be borne in 
lingering suspense when we look vainly for 
news of our beloved and absent friends.”’ 

**That is all,’’ said Rizpah, checking her 
sobs to vindicate Gerald. ‘‘Of course I can- 
not disbelieve what common sense tells me, 
and experience has taught me to expect, that 
there must be letters on the way to me, or 
that others must have miscarried. They 
must have written again and again! But 
there will come seasons of weakness and 
doubt when I cannot be as sure of this as I 
ought to be. And it is now two months and 
a half since I have had a line from either of 
them. Ten weeks is a weary, weary time, 
mamma, and I never was very patient. This 
helpless, dreary watching is killing me! I 
was repeating over and over to myself, just 
now, as I lay here, a passage that was upon 
my lips as I dropped asleep, which is seldom 
quite out of my mind: ‘More than they that 
watch for the morning, I say, more than they 
that watch for the morning!’ ”’ 

‘*T watched for the morning to dawn upon 
my lonely, begloomed pathway for twenty 
years, but it came at last!’? murmured Mrs. 
Lowrie, stroking the beating temples. 

‘*Mamma! how was that ?’’ 

**T loved him who is now my husband, and 
he me, when we were both young; but my 
father, for some reason, had conceived a 
violent dislike of Mr. Lowrie, and, without 
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conferring with me, forbade him the house in 
terms so insolent in their severity as justified 
the hottest resentment on the part of my be- 
trothed. He inferred, furthermore, from cer- 
tain expressions my father had let fall in the 
course of the conversation, that I had con- 
sented to resign all thoughts of ever marrying 
him, in consideration of parental opposition. 
He was wounded and angered, and never at- 
tempted a personal explanation.’’ 

‘*That was unjust to himself and to you, 
mamma |!’’ 

‘*True, my dear, but he was young and 
impetuous. Looking back from the higher 
ground and clearer atmosphere of the Present, 
we are filled with wonder at the folly of the 
pride that kept us silent, for I, also, remained 
seemingly. passive, and by so doing justified 
his belief in the truth of the statements that 
had been made to him. At the end of three 
years of racking incertitude as to the real 
cause of the cessation of his visits and letters, 
I read in a newspaper the notice of his mar- 
riage. Ten more years elapsed before my 
poor, mistaken father narrated to me, upon 
his death-bed, the means he had employed to 
break off my connection with Mr. Lowrie and 
to secure my alliance with a suitor of his own 
choosing. He failed in this last scheme. 
Great as had been my unhappiness, hopeless 
and barren as my future seemed, I was not 
80 lost to all sense of self-respect, the dignity 
of womanhood, and the sacredness of the 
marriage-relation, to say nothing of the moral 
principle that forbade such rank perjury, as 
to wed one man while my heart still clung to 
another. 

‘Into each life some rain mast fall.’ 

I could not see, then, why so many of my 
days were ‘dark and dreary,’ but I knew, as 
surely as if a direct and explicit declaration 
to that effect had been made to me, that I 
shall learn, in the Father’s own good time, 
how needful was my ‘discipline of life,’ shall 
rejoice in the recollection of the clouds as I do 
now in the ‘light that has come at evening- 
time.’ ”’ 

The stream of moonlight had by this time 
overflowed the wall and floor, like a calm, 
bright river, and Rizpah, looking upwards at 
the face bent over her, could almost have 
believed that she beheld a halo about it, such 
was its spiritualized loveliness. 

‘* Help me to be good and patient! Show 
me how to live a beautifal life like yours,’’ 








she cried, impulsively, twining both arms 
about her mother’s neck, and hiding her wet 
eyes upon her bosom, as a terrified or sorrow- 
ful babe might have done. ‘‘ What a weak, 
petulant thing I am in comparison with your 
conduct under suffering so much more severe 
and protracted! I am ashamed! I despise 
myself when I think of it!’’ 

‘*You are but a child, as yet, in years,’’ 
replied Mrs. Lowrie, encouragingly. ‘‘ Patient 
fortitude is not a task that can be mastered 
thoroughly in one or two trials. This, like 
most great life-lessons, is taught by line upon 
line, precept upon precept.’’ 

Neither ever forgot the conversation that 
ensued. .To Rizpah it was the most important 
era of her existence. She listened then, for 
the first time, to wholesome and personal in- 
structions pertaining to life’s duties and Di- 
vine teachings ; to an analysis of her character, 
temperament, and talents, that showed her of 
what achievements she was capable; to ad- 
monitions, faithful and tender, of the brevity 
of Time, the preciousness of every passing 
hour, the responsibilities of the living to their 
fellows and their Creator. 

Yet, with all her impressive candor, the 
teacher’s style was utterly free from dicta- 
torial stiffness. Her address was not so much 
that of a mother to a child, a matron to an 
inexperienced girl, as of a sister to one 
younger and dearly beloved, whose destiny 
in this world and the next was a matter of 
vital moment—a source of unspeakable soli- 
citude to the heart of the elder. 

If the next month were less tedious in its 
passage than had been those that preceded it, 
it was not because the days were enlivened by 
the receipt of the long-expected missives from 
America. Ada’s silence perplexed Rizpah 
quite as much as did Gerald’s. If her brother 
were ill, it was her office to write as his aman- 
uensis to his betrothed; if inconstant, there 
was the more reason why she should hasten 
to avow her undiminished attachment, to bind 
up the heart he had rent. Mr. Lowrie’s 
business correspondents maintained regular 
intercourse with him, as did his wife’s nume- 
rous relatives and acquaintances with their 
absent favorite. But the daughter’s name 
was never seen upon any of the half-dozen or 
dozen envelopes forwarded every week to the 
travelling party. Rizpah did not complain 
audibly, but her mien had no more that hard, 
defiant look, the panoply of jealous reserve 
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she used to assume at the remotest approach 
to the subject of her sorrow. Instead of 
shunning her companions and pouring out her 
plaints in morbid rhyme, or sitting down sul- 
lenly to more mischievous and morbid brood- 
ings over her hard fate, she evidently made a 
strenuous and sustained effort to avoid intro- 
version of thought, to identify herself with 
the concerns and pleasures of father and mo- 
ther, to conform her tastes and aims to their 
standard. She was amazed to discover that 
the former of these guardians was not the 
commercial machine she had fallen into the 
habit of thinking him, that his intellectual 
stores surpassed in richness and variety those 
of any other man she knew, that his judgment 
in literature and the fine arts was sought and 
respected by the few savans whom they en- 
countered in their journeyings, his conversa- 
tion upon these and opposite themes fraught 
with interest and instruction. 

‘*How grandly you are developing him, 
mamma!’ Rizpah exclaimed, sportively, one 
evening, when he had left them for his custo- 
mary stroll before bedtime—a long excursion 
in which his daughter was yet too feeble to 
join him, while his wife, upon one pretext or 
another, generally contrived to be left behind 
with Rizpah. ‘It is the most wonderful 
transmogrification I ever saw or heard of.’ 

**You award me more credit than is my 
due,’’ replied Mrs. Lowrie, returning her 
smile. ‘‘ You would have found him out, in 
time, for yourself, had your association with 
him been as close and constant as that allowed 
by our present mode of life. He was never 
one to wear his heart upon his sleeve. A 
thorough acquaintanceship with his better 
and nobler self was always a work of tact and 
time.”’ 

‘*Wasn't it strange,’’ continued Rizpah, 
more thoughtfully, ‘‘that I felt intuitively, 
the first time I saw you together, that you 
loved him? that your marriage was not one 
of convenience or conventionality? Some- 
thing told me that there was a hidden spice 
of romance at the core of the agreement. I 
shall henceforth set a higher estimate upon 
my perceptive powers. I recollect that I 
wrote to Ada an account of my visit to you, 
and confided to her the impression—it was 
rather that than sober conviction—-I have just 
mentioned. How long ago that seems! a far- 
off spot in the Eternity past! I did not dream 
then, that I should ever love you asI do now.”’ 


\ 





She was in what had become her favorite 
attitude at this hour of unrestrained converse 
—lying upon a sofa—her head in her mother’s 
lap, while the elder lady brushed out the shin- 
ing hair—now no more neglected. 

‘*T hoped that you would!’’ was Mrs. Low- 
rie’s reply, articulated in unfeigned pleasure, 
with no admixture of boastfulness. 

**Shall I tell you the truth about that ?”’ 
Rizpah shifted her position, so as to bring her 
mother’s countenance more fully into view. 
‘*May I speak very frankly, without fear of 
displeasing you ?”’ 

‘*Do you doubt it, my love?’’ 

*T had conceived a childishly nonsensical 
idea that love and veneration for the memory 
of my own mother forbade me to admit you 
to the vestibule of the heart-chamber dedi- 
cated to her. I argued myself into the feel- 
ing—settled and strong—that my father had 
wronged me by addressing you, and you had 
consummated the wrong by accepting him.”’ 

** All of which I knew, ages ago, my trans- 
parent little hypocrite !’’ said Mrs. Lowrie, see- 
ing that the penitent paused to note the effect 
of her momentous communication. ‘ And I 
admired then, as I do now, the strength of 
right principle that enabled you to play so 
dutiful a part towards the fraudulent inter- 


loper. Is this the head and front of your 
offence ?”’ 
**Not all! I had talked, or raved over my 


trouble with Ada, and she had given me her 
hearty sympathy, while commending my he- 
roic determination to play Miss Goodchild. I 
had pictured myself, with sorrowful vanity, 
as a second and improved edition of the Prin- 
cess Preciosa, while you were to enact the 
horrible old step-mother, Queen Grognon! 
Do you remember the famous fairy story ?’’ 
Mrs. Lowrie laughed heartily. ‘*I do! and 
to revenge myself upon you for the compari- 
son, so flattering to my self-love. I shall hunt 
up my bag of feathers and tangled bunch of 
silk, the first thing, to-morrow morning.”’ 
Rizpah resumed her confession. How easy 
and sweet it was to pour out her thoughts to 
the much-dreaded task-mistress ! * 
‘But after our personal interview, my 
opinion of you had undergone certain modifi- 
cations, that became apparent in my letters 
to Ada. Such long letters as they were!”’ 
sighing. ‘‘She wrote, in reply, some playful 
raillery upon my fickleness, and my falling 
an unresisting conquest to your fascinations, 
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coupled with the expression of a hope which 
I chose to regard as seriously-meant, that you 
would not supplant her in my regard. Asa 
matter of course, I took fire at this insinua- 
tion. I am a sort of human gunpowder-mill, 
you know! and resolved—lI believe that I en- 
tered what purported to be a solemn vow in 
my journal—that you should never penetrate 
beyond the Gentile’s court of my affections. 
Don’t you begin to dislike me yet ?”’ 

‘*Not a particle! Proceed!’’ 

‘*I ought not to tell you all this, maybe, 
mamma, for it may engender a little prejudice 
against Ada. She was guiltless of all inten- 
tion to widen the gulf between you and me. 
Her remarks were the veriest jesting. She 
never had a guileful design in her whole life. 
My over-sensitiveness was the cause of my 
wilful misconstruction of her meaning and 
consequent obstinate repulsion of your ad- 
vances towards something akin to a confi- 
dential footing. I would not even name the 
Hopetons in your hearing, lest you should 
descry a loophole through which the strong- 
hold of the treasury could be inspected and 
its defences assailed. This is the explanation 
of my extreme naughtiness, continued through 
so many weeks and months. I marvel, now, 
how I kept up the pitiful comedy I thought 
so fine and noble, for you were a sad tempter! 
I have often presented a stoical front to your 
sweet overtures, and then gone away to weep 
alone, in disgustful remorse, over the ungra- 
cious part I had assumed, and still considered 
myself pledged to sustain. Don’t you quite 
hate me now, mamma ?’’ 

**No, my dear!’’ 

‘*Not at all? Is there not a tiny atom of 
enmity in your mind against the viperous 
animal I have described? I think my con- 
science would be in some sort appeased, if 
you would scold me a little.’’ 

*“*T never loved you better than I do this 
moment. Not even to pacify your accusing 
conscience, can I consent to recognize any 
viperous qualities in you.’’ 

If there were involuntary stress laid upon 
the cgncluding word of this sentence, she re- 
moved the effect of it from her auditor's mind, 
before she could remark upon it. 

**This recital has been satisfactory to me, 
my daughter, as proving that the temporary 
want of harmony betwixt us was not the re- 
sult of inherent dissimilarity in our natures.’’ 

**No!”? answered Rizpah, hastily. ‘Only 





the consequence of an unfortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances; partial understand- 
ings; my preconceived prejudices and the 
like. These, once dragged to the light and 
examined, must disappear forever.’’ 

She rested for a while without speaking, and 
Mrs. Lowrie continued to brush and smooth 
the long, dark tresses, in meditation as pro- 
found as that which absorbed the mind of her 
charge. The distrust of Ada Hopeton, im- 
planted by Rizpah’s artless avowal, was not 
the initial thought of its kind that she had 
received and pondered, of late. Without 
exciting her husband’s suspicions as to her 
ulterior design, she had extracted from him, 
little by little, an accurate description of 
Gerald’s behavior and language towards him- 
self at the period of his proposing for Rizpah’s 
hand, as well as of his general bearing, style 
of conversation, and all other items that could 
give her a clue to his real character. Com- 
bining these with his recent unaccountable 
silence, she had drawn her inferences, and 
taken her resolution to be very wary in her 
inspection of him and his family, should this 
hiatus in the correspondence be plausibly ex- 
plained and the engagement remain intact. 

‘*My darling child!’’ she said, at length, 
‘*may I ask you a single question touching 
a matter which we have, up to this period, 
tacitly agreed to avoid? You will not now 
misinterpret my motive in approaching it?’’ 

She could feel that the girl flinched, as at 
the prick of a needle, when the query was put. 

Yet she rejoined, courageously: ‘‘ Ask as 
many as you please, mamma! I can trust 
you!”’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ Mrs. Lowrie said it sin- 
cerely. ‘‘I only wished to learn whether your 
friends, the Hopetons, were definitely advised 
as to the various points to which letters should 
be directed while we are en route. Foreign 
letters often go astray, never reaching their 
destination, because of some apparently un- 
important irregularity in the address. This 
is a far more essential matter here than in 
America, where the name of every post-office 
is so well-known to those employed in the 
postal service.’ 

‘*T have written every week,’’ answered 
Rizpah, sadly. ‘‘I have not missed one, all 
througheut this terrible interval of suspense. 
Even while I was sick, I managed to scrawl 
a weekly note, and I have invariably and 
carefully transcribed my address in full, a 
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the bottom of every letter. Perhaps I ought 
to have showed more pride. It may have 
seemed mean-spirited and undignified in me 
to persist in my endeavors to re-establish com- 
munication with them, when I have had no 
encouragement to do so; but I am afraid that 
both spirit and dignity are lacking in me, 
where those I love are concerned.’’ 

‘* An unkind and resentful spirit and false 
dignity are never more out of place than in 
our dealings with friends,’’ remarked the 
step-parent. ‘‘I should be sorry to believe 
you capable of exercising either—”’ 

The sound of her husband’s voice, under 
the window, calling her name, prevented the 
sequel of her observation. 

‘*T will be back soon!’ she said, transfer- 
ring Rizpah’s head to the pillow. 

The girl was too languid in body, or too 
spiritless to move, and when, after the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour, her mother returned, 
she found her lying as she had been placed ; 
her dishevelled hair spread widely over the 
cushions; her fingers interlaced upon her 
breast, and her great dark eyes fixed upon 
the fast-fading western sky. So still and 
ghostly was the motionless figure, draped in 
the white dressing-gown, that the spectator 
gave it but one glance, before speaking 
quickly and gayly to dispel the illusion sug- 
gested to her own imagination, by its aspect 
of stony lifelessness. 

‘*T must return Miss Hopeton’s compfiment 
to myself—might express the hope that my 
eclipse may not be near at hand!’’ she said. 
‘*But I will, like young John Chivery, be 
magnanimous, and rejoice in your good for- 
tune. This very tedious lane has a turning, 
like every other.”’ 

‘*Mamma!’’ gasped Rizpah, struggling to 
rise, at the sight of the packet of letters held 
by the other. 

**Lie still! don’t be avaricious, for only 
three of these are for you. I’m going off to 
my. room to read mine.’’ 

While saying this, blithely and soothingly, 
she had lighted a lamp, set it upon a table at 
the head of the couch, and putting the letters 
into Rizpah’s nervous grasp, she kissed her 
in silence, then left her to the examination 
of her treasure. 

Mrs. Lowrie had long since finished her 
budget of gay, gossiping, and loving home- 
intelligence, and, her husband having gone 
to keep an appointment with a friend, she 
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had extinguished her light, the better to enjoy 
the Italian moonbeams, when a tap at the 
door was the forerunner of Rizpah. She had 
forgotten the crude state of her toilet, for her 
hair still fell, a sombre mantle, over her gown, 
but her eyes were like stars, her step buoyant, 
her countenance one flash of animation. 

‘* Dear mamma, I am very happy!’’ 

.Mrs. Lowrie requited her embrace with 
equal warmth. 

‘*My darling, I am very glad! It is all 
right, then ?”’ 

‘Yes, now, but he—Gerald, I mean—was 
sick with fever for several weeks, and could 
not guide a pen, and Ada would not write 
until he was entirely out of danger. She is 
always so considerate. Then, I suppose, they 
must have missed some of my letters, for they 
continued to direct theirs to Paris. Wasn’t 
it strange that M. Peignot did not forward 
them? Here is one from Ada, forwarded from 
that miserable hamlet with the unmusical and 
to me unpronounceable name, where I was 
sick for so long. The others came straight to 
Florence. So, you see, the mighty mystery 
is cleared up—explained in less than ten sen- 
tences. I promise you, here and now, as I 
mean to say to Gerald and Ada this very 
night, that I will never be suspicious again 
of my best friends upon so slight foundation 
as the non-arrival of a letter.’’ 

‘*I am sorry to hear of Mr. Hopeton’s ill 
ness. Was it severe ?’’ 

‘*A slow, nervous fever, threatening for 
several days to run into typhoid: so Ada 
writes. But he is quite well again, although 
still weak, and both his letters are so kind !”’ 

‘*Kind!” 

Mrs. Lowrie smiled in repeating the epithet, 
but she said nothing more to check the effer- 
vescence of her child’s recovered spirits. Least 
of all would she have intimated the incredu- 
lity she inwardly chided as uncharitable and 
uncalled for, that led her to question the 
truthfulness of the lucid explanation that 
satisfied Rizpah. She knew M. Peignot, Mr. 
Lowrie’s Parisian agent, to be exact in the 
performance of the duties intrusted to him, 
and had excellent reasons for the belief that 
he had forwarded every letter addressed to 
his care, since Mr. Lowrie had, at her inst 
gation, written twice to him to press inquiries 
concerning the missing Maryland epistles. 
The Hopetons had, previously to the intes 
ruption of communication, directed other let- 
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ters to the same address and were not likely 
to make a mistake in the superscription of 
the half-dozen they claimed to have sent, yet 
which never reached Rizpah. It was remark- 
able, to say no more, that all other transat- 
lantic packages intended for the Lowrie 
family had arrived duly and safely, excepting 
those of the brother and sister. Then, grant- 
ing the fact of Gerald’s lingering but not 
dangerous sickness, it was a singular and 
questionable exhibition of sisterly kindness 
on Ada’s part to allow his betrothed to pine 
for weeks without tidings of any description 
from him, leaving her to become the prey of 
a thousand conjectures, the least frightful of 
which was incomparably more harrowing than 
a candid declaration of the truth could have 
been. Viewing all sides of the question from 
her stand-point of unprejudiced scrutiny, the 
anxious mother could not escape a painful 
conclusion. 

‘**If there is consistency in all this, it is the 
consistency of deceit. But I must bide my 
time for discovery, and, if need be, for expo- 
sure !’? 

(To be continued.) 





A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


We have stood beside the mother when the 
terrifying intelligence of her infant’s death 
was first announced to her, and she bent over 
its lifeless form and wiped away the cold 
death damp from its brow. We have noted 
the deep intensity of her holy affection as she 
gazed upon its glassy motionless eye, sunk 
beneath its half-closed lid, and its graceful 
limbs, livid and stiffened by the touch of 
death. We have listened to her stifled shriek, 
and seen her turn away from this last rem- 
nant of mortality, a lone, desolate, and heart- 
stricken being. From the first moment of 
that infant’s existence her heart-strings had 
been twining around it, until every holy 
feeling that a mother’s love ever knows, every 
fond hope that a mother’s love ever forms, 
every cherished idea of purity, and virtue, 
and innocence were centred upon it, so that in 
its death she heard the knell of all her worldly 
hopes, of all her bright visions of the future. 
The hope that he was to soothe her sorrow in 
after years by his filial love was crushed, the 
cherished expectation that he would watch by 
her bedside at the hour of departure, to close 
her aching eyes, to whisper her farewell— 





To breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 

And think on all her love and all her woe— 
was swept away, and she was left, bereft of 
solace, and sadly convinced that her hopes 
were ‘‘as the baseless fabric of a vision.’’ Oh, 
who can measure the extent of a mother’s 
deep and sacred love for her offspring! It 
cannot know change! It gushes forth in its 
holy power as she watches the couch of slum- 
bering innocence ; it lives in its freshness and 
beauty when her child has assumed the sta- 
tions and duties of manhood ; and when time 
wrinkles the features and palsies the hand it 
ébbs not: her last prayer is that her child 
may be blessed—her last look of tenderness 
is for him alone! 





MADALINE MAY. 


BY FLORENCE FAIRLEIGH. 


O BEAUTIFUL Madaline! 
Light as a fay ; 
O beautiful Madaline! 
Fair as the day ; 
O beautiful Madaline! 
Sweet as the May. 
Ah, tossing and twining your golden brown hair, 
And looking the spell that those rare eyes impart, 
I cannot be caught in the beautiful snare— 
Oh no! I have learned the old lesson by heart. 


© beautiful Madaline! 
Long, long ago, 
* I wasted my love on 
An image of snow ; 
The fairest, but falsest 
Of all things below. 
O Madaline May, if you knew how my heart 
Has grown dreary and old with sorrow and care¢ 
You never would try that sweet 'wildering art, 
To poison my soul in a network of hair. 


O beautiful Madaline! 
Useless Love's chain ; 
It never, oh never, 
Can bind me again ; 
I know Love’s pinions 
Are fetiered with pain. 
Then put all that smiling and blushing aside, 
And sit with me here by this low-moaning brook; 
"Tis folly to try it on hearts that were tried, 
We read it as plain as rhymes in a book. 


O beautiful Madaline! 
Sweet, do not pout! 
It tempts me to kiss 
The budding rose out. 
Bewildering Madaline, 
Sweet, do not pout! 
O Madaline May, you are wasting your youth! 
Youare blighting your life, and corrupting your hearty 
You are acting a lie and denying the truth ! 
Every look, every smile, every motion is art. 








IN SEARCH OF AN ORPHAN. 


BY FLORENCE HAMILTOR, 


‘’Wett! well! well!’’ burst from sister 
Annie’s lips after an unusually long survey 
of my humble self. 

‘*How many wells does it take to make a 
river?’ echoes Master Precocity, sprawling 
on the floor. I lazily smiled. 

** Are you going to lay there the rest of your 
life, Floy?’’ queries Annie again, treating me 
to another quizzical look. 

‘Please allow me, sister mine, to answer 
that ‘question by asking another. Am I to 
personify a Madonna for your next canvas? 
After such a searching glance, you certainly 
would recognize me in Rome!’ 

‘*T am not so certain if you change so fast 
as you have these last few months. I declare, 
if marriage transforms one into a living skele- 
ton as it has transformed you, I’ll remain 
single the rest of my days !”’ 

“Will you? Well, my dear, you see it’s 
not marriage—it ’s that toddling little mortal 
there that has done it!’’ 

That toddling little mortal, cherubic in a 
white tucked slip, short sleeves looped with 
blue ribbon, and the few wisps of golden hair 
brushed into rings on her round head, was 
a perfect picture of saucy health. Holding 
on to the chair with her two wee fat hands, 
she was smiling up into our faces, her bright 
hazel eyes full of childish pride at doing some- 
thing so wonderful. 

This was my first visit home since I had 
married. A number of months before, not 
many, I had taken a long, last look at the old 
homestead and gone away—a bride, a bloom- 
ing, unfashionably healthy bride; I had re- 
turned—a sallow, thin-faced, hollow-eyed mo- 
ther. Mrs. Grundy, on my first appearance 
in my new character, had thrown up her 
hands in shocked amazement at my haggard 
looks, 

‘* How terribly thin you have grown, to be 
sure!’’ cries she; no doubt, when my back 
was turned, telling Mrs. So and So— 

**How old she does look! I declare.’’ 

So, often while in company with my babe, 
strangers would stop to chuck the chin of the 
‘wonderful fat baby,’’ and ask her age; at 
the same time remarking the contrast in our 
looks—she so hearty, and I so delicate; till 





at last I began to doubt if the contrast was in 
my favor. Mirror said, no. 

All mothers who have made the Christian 
attempt to rear their children without the 
help of nurses know what the first few months 
of infancy is. Especially of the infancy of the 
first child, who, being considered the property 
of every inquisitive mamma, and numberless 
aunts and legions of cousins, who pounce 
upon the insignificant little red bundle at all 
unseasonable hours, dragging him out of the 
cradle just to see whom ‘‘the dear, darling 
little thing resembles!’’ If they only get 
sight of the tip of his wee pug nose, no mat- 
ter, he ’s— 

‘The exact image of his ma—the mortal 
likeness of his pa!’’ And, accordingly, baby 
is spoiled; poor mamma being in. mortal 
dread lest he turn day into night, and night 
into day. 

To return. I had come home for my health; 
but the long ride on the cars for the space of 
a day and night without stopping to’ rest, the 
sole care of a restless, heavy baby depending 
on me—lI had battled till the last against tak- 
ing a nurse—was too much for my frail state 
of health. Annie returned home to spend her 
school vacation, and found me a pale spectre 
of my former self, too weak for anything but 
to lie on a couch from the rising of the sun 
till the going down of the same. The change 
of scene and air soon began to show its bene- 
ficial effect upon me; at the same time my 
baby showed signs of a troublesome cough, 
which grew worse every day, the third week 
ending in a regular whoop. Mother took 
me to task—‘‘Had I been where any child 
had whooping-cough ?’’ In an instant I recol- 
lected the lady on the cars, and how dread- 
fully her child coughed, the wind blowing 
quite in our direction. A dozen times in the 
night Miss Baby required me to lift her in 
an upright position to keep her from stran- 
gling as she coughed. This proved a ‘‘ back 
set’? to me. I grew worse day by day, till 
at last they took my babe from me. ‘‘I was 
killing myself with that child!’’ cries ma and 
sister ina breath. It did me little good. The 
worry of hearing her fret for me at night in 
a distant room, her baby cry of ‘‘Mamma! 
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mamma!’’ almost broke my heart. I would 
ereep out of bed in my night-clothes and slip 
through the chilly rooms the best way I could, 
till I got a peep at my darling through a cre- 
vice in the door. 

Mamma would get sight of my head bob- 
bing in and out to keep baby from seeing me, 
and shaking her finger threateningly at me, 
would interlard the nursery song she was 
singing to baby, with commands to me to 
vanish. 

Creeping back to my lonesome chamber 
again, I would cover the quilts about my ears 
to keep the baby wail out, and fall asleep. 

Annie did her best to get me dressed and 
out of doors fora walk. It was useless; no- 
thing interested me. I preferred the lounge 
to all other amusements, and really relfshed 
being waited upon. It was so nice to have 
mamma’s kindly eyes beam on me as she 
brought tempting tid-bits to coax my appe- 
tite; and to see her glide about the room 
preparing my medicine just as she used to do 
when I was a child. 

‘Tam glad you came home this summer, 
Floy,’’ she would remark at such times; ‘‘the 
eare of that child would have been the death of 
you. She is very sweet, I know, and all that, 
and you were afraid of anurse neglecting her; 
but how much better it would have been if 
you had had help, instead of overdoing your- 
self in this way. Suppose you had died—” 

I ‘motioned mamma to hush, and cried. 
Perhaps I had been too restricted in my ideas 
of a mother’s duty to her child. 

‘*I did try once to get a nurse, mamma!”’ 
oried I. 

“Did? When?’’ 

‘*Some months before Icame home, Every- 
body was telling me I was wearing myself out 
with that ‘fat baby,’ as they called her; and 
out of sheer shame I plucked up courage to 
ask our colored laundress’ little girl—she was 
the ugliest child I ever beheld—if she would 
ask her mother to let her come and live with 
me and be a playmate for baby. She was a 
little thing, but very strong and stout. 

‘**Tt will never do to let her carry the child 
down stairs!’ exclaimed Mr. H , when I 
informed him of my nurse. 

‘**Never! She’d break the child’s neck; 
and, now I think of it, she looks stupid enough 
to give her scissors and buttons to play with 
if Lshould ever leave them alone together.’ 

‘**No doubt of it! Nurses are so careless. 








I saw one as I was coming home yesterday, 
fly down S—— street drawing a little carriage 
with a child init. Just as I was going to call 
after her to stop, the wheel of the carriage 
struck a stone, throwing the child forward on 
its face in the dirt. Whether it was hurt or 
not I was unable to ascertain; the colored 
girl, slamming the poor thing into the seat 
again, was off before Ireached them. I thought 
to myself, a child of mine should never be 
trusted out of my sight, in such care as that.’ 

‘*Husband frightened me so with this piece 
of news, I was ready to renounce all hired 
assistance; but the girl was engaged, and I 
expected the apparition of herself and bundle 
every minute.”’ 

‘* Well!’ laughed mamma, ‘‘ she came ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed—aot till three weeks after; 
she always carried our clothes to the wash.’’ 

‘** Well, Topsy, did you tell your mother?’ 
I inquired. 

eee Yes mm.’ 

‘¢* What did she say ?’ 

** *She didn’t say nothin’ !’ 

*** Nothing! Well, it’s all the same; I’ve 
changed my mind. How many children has 
your mother ?’ 

‘*¢ Five head—all gals.’ 

‘* When she brought the clothes home she 
informed me her mother said she might come 
and live with me. I told her it was too late, 
I had changed my mind; concluded she was 
too small. So that was my first and last at- 
tempt.”’ 

**Not your last!’’ cried Annie, springing in 
at this juncture. ‘‘I am determined you shall 
get one before you go home.”’ 

It is needless to enumerate the difficulties 
and disappointments which met Annie in her 
efforts to procure me a ‘‘help.’’ Every ser- 
vant seeker is familiar with them. Somebody 
tells you of an excellent girl—so honest and 
trusty; but ‘‘Mrs. So and So hires her and 
wouldn’t part with her for any money.’ 
Neighbor A comes in to say neighbor B has 
just told her of neighbor C discharging ‘‘ such 
a gem of a servant’’ because she had no far- 
ther use for her; nothing else in the world 
would have induced her to part with her! She 
had gone home to her mother, and she lived 
ever so far at the other end of the city. Take 
neighbor A’s advice and get her, though it 
cost some trouble; you wou!dn’t regret it. 
Weighbor A’s advice is taken. After a long, 
dusty walk up one street and down another, 
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a dozen inquiries from a dozen stupid people 
who send you to a dozen wrong places, till 
just as you are ready to turn about and go 
home in disgust, the very house suddenly 
“turns up, and you are rejoiced to learn the 
‘*gem of a servant’’ has ‘‘ just been engaged 
to another place.’’ Annie, the indefatigable, 
gave up at last. 

“It’s no use, Floy; all the good servants 
have places, and those left are entirely too 
small. You will have to go to the poor- 
house !’’ quoth ske, with a leng face. 

“The poor-house, my dear! I hope my 
circumstances are not so reduced as to require 
that move!’ was my laughing rejoinder. 

“You know what I mean; adopt one from 
that institution or the Orphan Asylum. There 
are two in the city.”’ 

** Adopt! One child has proven too much 
for me; one more would place me in the same 
predicament of the ‘Old woman in the Shoe, 
who had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do’’’— 

“*You can give them some broth without any bread, 
Then a very sound whipping and send them to bed!’ ”’ 
sang mamma’s youngest hopeful, aged seven. 

Mamma smiled complacently at ‘‘ that pre- 
cocious child,’’? adding :— 

‘* Yes, Floy ; I have just been thinking that 
is the wisest. thing you can do. Not adopt 
one exactly, that will do very well for people 
who have no children; but take one like they 
did Oliver Twist, you know—or was it David 
Copperfield? Well, no matter; it’s so long 
ago since I read it; it was one of Dickens’ 
characters, I almost forget; yetsI’m certain 
it was one of Dickens’ characters, at any rate. 
Now I do not mean that you must treat them 
as shamefully as they did Oliver Twist—or 
was it David Copperfield ?”’ 

‘Oliver Twist, mamma,’’ prompted Annie, 
her head averted. 

‘* Now you say so, I certainly do remember 
it was Oliver Twist. Gave him mush to eat, 
you know, and all that horrid thing. He ran 
away, I think, or was it the woman who 
owned him that ran away? No matter. As I 
was saying, if you would take a child—take 
notice, I don’t say bind one—if you would 
, take one from the Orphan Asylum, or some 
other institution: I prefer the Orphan Asy- 
lum; those there generally know how to read, 
write, sew, and do many little odd turns 
which one from the poor-house would be as 
ignorant of as that babe there. Then the ad- 





vantage of having one always in the house, 
take an interest in things, grow attached to 
you, and are not so liable to be tempted to 
steal things from you for others as I often 
hear complaints. There’s Mrs. Gough—you 
know Miranda Gough? she’s Mr. Cooper’s 
first wife’s sister’s husband’s cousin; or was 
it Mrs. Cooper’s? No matter-—well, I heard 
she lost a splendid diamond ring. Yes, I think 
it was a ring; it might have been a diamond 
breastpin. You have heard, Anna. Was it 
a ring or—’’ 

Mamma turned round to have her statement 
corroborated, but Annie had suddenly disap- 
peared. Five minutes later she entered the 
sitting room, equipped for a walk. 

‘*Where now, Mademoiselle Mystery !”’ 
cried I. 

**You amaze me; imagined you hadn’t 
strength enough to inquire. Here’s mamma 
been talking for the last half hour, and you 
haven’t so much as opened your lips. If you 
had ambition enough, you ’d get up and take 
a walk over the bridge with me. Your back 
will be as crooked as old Daddy Bugs’, with 
his basket of nuts, lying there propped up 
with those pillows. Here, turn your head so, 
and let me shake this one up. If it wasn’t 
for me, I believe you’d tumble on to the 
floor.’’ 

Annie gave the pillows an extra pat, me an 
extra jerk, and the coverlid an extra pull, 
then whisked herself off to the glass for the 
double purpose of straightening her bonnet 
strings and hiding the tears that would come 
into her eyes. 

I could not help admiring her as she turned 
her tall, graceful figure about before the mir- 
ror, clad as it was in deep mourning (for we, 
too, had lost by the war), not even a white 
frill at the throat to enliven the sad, sad tale 
it told. The ‘‘three-cornered-handkerchief”’ 
bonnet well became her pleasant face with its 
kindly blue eyes, the not very high forehead 
contradicting the phrenologist’s assertion— 
‘« want of benevolence’’—for if ever a benevo- 
lent person existed, that person was Annie! 

‘¢ You have not informed me what business 
of importance takes you out to-day, and me 
dying to have you read the conclusion of 
Aurora Leigh, Annie. My eyes are so weak 


or I’d read it myself,’’ I called after her, as 
she was closing my room door. 

‘In search of an orphan, my dear Mrs. 
Boffin !’’ was the laughing answer that came 
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back to me. Mamma got up and followed 
after her, and I heard their voices in earnest 
confabin the hall. Then the hall door opened 
and closed, then opened again, and I heard 
mamma say :— 

**Now don’t forget, Annie. I would not 
trust that dear babe of Floy’s in every harem- 
scarem’s hands. If you get a child to nurse 
her, be sure you examine her head first, and 
ascertain if it be very high in front, and large 
bumps back of the ear. None other will suit. 
Now do remember—very high.”’ 

‘*Memory excellent, mamma—but I’m 
afraid if you wish to be suited in every par- 
ticular, Floy will never get help. Anything 
else requisite beside ‘ high front,’ ete. ? Must 
she havea large nose? They tell me that organ 
preponderant is a sign of a high mind,’’ was 
Annie’s laughing answer. 

‘*Tut, tut, do be serious for once, child. It 
don’t matter what her features are, though I 
dare say an ugly face would be the wisest 
choice, as there would not be so much danger 
of her marrying soon and leaving you.”’ 

‘* All the better if she grew up disagreeable. 
Good-by; I’m off, mamma, with your com- 
mands all in order—‘ high head-organs, back 
of the ear preponderate.’ But let me see 
what knowledge J have of phrenology. I am 
afraid I shall mistake destructiveness for com- 
bativeness. I believe they both lie back there, 
eh ?”’ 

‘* Now you are nonsensical again,’’ I heard 
mamma say; then the door closed, then the 
outer gate, and Annie had gone. 

The afternoon seemed interminable. Hour 
after hour stole slowly away, and still Annie 
had not returned. Mamma was growing anx- 
ious: she did not tell me so, but I could see 
it in the fidgety-manner she had of tipping 
over the medicines, and the many errands she 
made to the window to ascertain if ‘‘ Neighbor 
Potts’ chickens were tearing up the front gar- 
den,’’ though what there was in the front 
garden to tear up, besides a quantity of weeds 
and a few sparse flowers, I’m unable to say. 

The sun was flinging his last bright rays 
over the old Virginia hills when Annie’s step 
jwas heard coming slowly up the walk, as 
slowly as though she were beating time to the 
Dead March. She entered the room, giving 
herself a toss into a chair, while her things 
found a resting place in different parts of my 
chamber. Mamma and I exchanged glances. 


“There! don’t ask me a question yet. Let 





me get breath. I’ve had a terrible long walk, 
and I’ll give you the whole history in a few 
words. Splendid success! Mamma, you’!l 
be charmed with a phrenological view of ‘our 
orphan’s’ cranium! I first went to the Catho- 
lic Asylum, but was there informed they had 
no grown children. The Sister whe waited 
upon me directed me to the Protestant Asy- 
lum. That was almost to the jumping-off 
place, I was going to say—excuse my veracity 
—and of course they had none neither! I con- 
clMed to take the stage and go out to the 
poor-house. See how zealous I am in your 
behalf! It is only four miles on the other 
side of F and F is only four miles 
from here, you know! Well, it was after 
stage time when I arrived at the office. The 
clerk informed me the stage had been gone 
ten minutes. Now what did I do, my dear 
sister, but walk to the first Gate! After I had 
arrived that far I came to the conclusion my 
senses were about deserting me, and I had 
better retrace my steps before they’d gone 
entirely. As I was poking along through the 
dust on that dusty pike, I met Mr. Hammond 
going home on horseback—he lives only a 
mile from the poor house, you know, mamma, 
and—’’ 

**Go on, child. Why how crimson your 
face is. The walk has been éoo fatiguing. I'll 
get you some herb tea.’’ 

‘*No herb tea for me, if you please. Mr. 
Hammond gave me the desired information of 
the orphans out there. Floy can have from 
six to a dozen, if she wishes.’’ 

‘Did you examine their heads? 
age ?’’ cried mamma, excitedly. 

‘* From one to three years of age !’’ 

**O0-0-0!’’ we both laughed at mamma’s 
comical look of distress. 

** And that ends it ?’’ 

**And that ends it—yes!’’ 

After a moment’s silence, the rosy hue 
coming and going on Annie’s expressive face, 
she sprang up, crying—‘‘I have just been 
thinking tv-morrow, two weeks, ends my va- 
cation. Will make a splendid hospital nurse 
after the practice I’ve had with Floy all these 
weeks.”’ 

‘*Perhaps Doctor Hammond will make an 
engagement with you for some such purpose,’’ 
I whispered, mischievously, laughing at the 
blushes my remark called up. Annie slipped 
from the room. 

Two weeks later, on the morning Annie was 
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to return to her school, quite an interesting 
group was collected in the ladies’ room at the 
P. C. W. Station, waiting for the cars. Pro- 
minent among the rest was the ‘‘cherubic 
baby,’’ perched iu a small girl’s arms, trans- 
formed from the cherub into quite an every- 
day baby by the addition of a little white 
wrap and cambric sunbonnet. Astonishing 
to relate, J was also with the group. Two 
weeks and a promised frolic in the country 
had done much toward getting me on my feet 
again. Mamma had insisted it would ‘‘ be 
the very life of me to take a romp among the 
hills,’ and I had consented, with a very 
@ubious shake of the head at baby. Go I 
would not without her, and with her what 
would be the consequence? A younger sister 
here enters upon the scene. Sadie was to 
accompany me in the character of a protector 
and general assisting agent. She had just 
taken a valise from a boy, which contained 
all articles required for baby’s and our use 
the next few days, and pocketed the tickets 
to Portland, our destination—Annie’s was fur- 
ther—when the cars, clattering, shrieking, 
rushed up to thestation. I snatched up baby, 
Sadie took the baggage, and Annie brought 
up the rear, her arms filled with a bandbox, 
a travelling basket filled with peaches and 
a large cake which mamma had baked, think- 
ing of our comfort, and which wouldn’t get 
cool till the last minute, and so missed being 
packed in the trunk for fear of ‘‘saddening.”’ 
This was wrapped in a newspaper, occupying 
the space between the elbow and shoulder. 
Besides, she carried a branch, broken from 
our peach tree, filled in double rows with 
pink-flushed, half ripe peaches, which mamma 
was so anxious she should show in L———. 
**Gracious! these people will jostle me till 
they break every peach off the branch. Three 
fell off in the station, and the cake is mashed 
flat!’’ screamed Annie, her voice in the confu- 
sion coming to me like a whisper. The next 
moment a dozen people had come between us, 
and off the cars had rushed, giving each pas- 
senger the delightful sensation of being 
pitched on his nose. All seats were filled, 
but the politeness of the gentlemen passengers 
soon made room for us. Baby was no sooner 
seated than she gave vent to her fright in a 
piercing scream. I stood up with her, mo- 
tioning an old lady into my seat. To see a 
lady standing with a child in her arms was 
too much for American gallantry. Half a 





dozen gentlemen were bowing and nodding to 
me at once. However anxious my poor weak 
body was to accept, that was an impossibility 
in baby’s state of mind. With both little 
hands clutched tight on my shoulder, thereby 
pinning my heavy mourning veil close to my 
heated face, she was taking in a terrified, 
sweeping glance of all the strange faces around 
her. At the farther end of the car I caught 
sight of Sadie’s pitying face as she noticed my 
perplexity. This -was going to the country 
for one’s health with a vengeance! The heat 
was intense, and the smoke and dust came 
pouring in through the open windows. 

** Dosit down, Floy! It don’t matter if the 
child cries; it won’t hurt her, and standing 
will make you illagain!’’ screamed Annie. ‘‘It 
so annoys me and the passengers.’’ <A lurch 
of the car—down I went—and stayed there. 

Baby had fallen into a troubled doze, and I 
was beginning to feel a little rested, when— 
‘*Portland,’’ shouted a conductor, slamming 
open the door. Snatching up baby’s bonnet 
and rushing out without a parting good-by 
to Annie, we—Sadie, baby, and I—hardly 
reached the platform ere the iron horse went 
puffing on his way. 

‘“‘This is pleasant!’’ cried Sadie, glancing 
dismally at the heavy valise, then to the 
equally heavy baby still fast asleep. 

‘* Ever so many miles from home, that ereek 
to cross, that hill to climb, and not a soul to 
help us!” 

‘*T was certain we could get some convey- 
ance out to Mrs. Nelson’s.’’ 

‘*No, the stage does not run that way. If 
we could get a boy to carry this valise I would 
take the baby.’’ 

Not a boy, not a child in sight! Sadie de- 
clared there would be a dozen on hand if we 
did not need them. Fearing to attract too 
much attention at the little country station, 
we left it and went out into the hot, dusty 
road, Sadie dragging the valise, and I with 
Miss Baby. 

It had been two years and several months 
since I had travelled this same road. Then 
it was in a carriage, accompanied by my fu- 
ture husband. Mrs. Nelson, or Mary, as we 
always called her, was at that time a bride 
and a very near and dear friend of the family. 
Her husband was a well-educated farmer, and 
quite well to-do. We had not apprised her ° 
of our coming, and that was why there was 
no one to meet us at the station. 
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The faintest glimmer of a hope was all that 
induced me to give my consent to take this 
trip—the hope of finding the long-sought ‘‘ or- 
phan’’ among the country hills. Thus far, it 
was like a jack-o’-lantern, leading me into fuar- 
ther difficulties. Imagine, if you can, gentle 
reader (this sketch is no fiction), my dilemma— 
but lately out of a sick bed, carrying a child 
weighing nearly forty pounds, roughest of 
country roads, hot, dusty, thermometer near 
100, and yourself almost too weak to walk. 
Sadie thought it a rich piece of fun at first, 
but as we left the little villa behind, and no 
prospect of help near, her face grew very long 
indeed. The creek fortunately was very low, 
and a foot-board bridged it across ; otherwise 
we would have been compelied to wade, there 
being no bridge. Climbing up the bank on 
the opposite side had aroused baby, so I gave 
her away in exchange for the valise. Sadie 
was soon far ahead of me, not stopping to rest 
quite as often as I did. 

Fronting the road was a two story red brick 
house, the windows curtainless, and where 
the glass was broken the holes were filled 
with old rags and soiled pillows. The fence 
needed mending sadly, and about the whole 
place was an air of discomfort and neglect. 
Sach an apparition of a lady carrying baggage 
had never passed that way, I doubt, by the 
numberless heads appearing at the doors and 
windows. (It was a double house.) Such 
heads! Unkempt, dirty faces, and clothes, 
what little there was, ragged and filthy. Their 
skins were the color of an Indian’s. I stopped, 
and they all disappeared excepting agirl about 
fourteen, who ‘‘ pitched in’’ to a tub of dirty 
clothes as if her whole life depended on get- 
ting them clean. 

‘‘Have you a little boy that would carry 
this valise?’’ I inquired. The whole troop 
came pouring out of the doors, and a shrill 
voice said :— 

‘*There’s not a boy about the house !”’ 

I was moving on, again, scarcely breathing, 
when a thought struck me. ‘‘I thought if I 
could get one to carry this to Mrs. Nelson’s, 
not much farther up the road, I would pay 
liberally,’’ said I, carelessly. 

A hurried consultation at the word pay, and 
‘*Here ’s a gal here what says she ’ll carry it,’’ 
called out the same shrill voice, whose owner 
was a robust slattern. 

The ‘‘ gal’’ came out of the soapsuds, wip- 
-ing her dripping arms on her apron, and de- 





clared she could carry it, picking it up like so 
many feathers. She excused her appearance, 
but I doubt if the poor thing knew what it 
was to Cress better. 

‘Do you know of any orphan girl that 
would like a nice home?’’ I put the ques- 
tion cautiously, and watched to see the effect. 

‘*There’s Carey’s gal, but she’s cleared 
out—”’ 

‘‘Quite likely I could get her, then, you 
think?’’ She laughed. 

‘*Reckon not. Ef you want a big gal, big- 
ger ’n me, yet younger a spell, reckon you’d 
like Catherine Clipp. Heered she was a-leav- 
in’ farmer Crapps; don’t like the place; treat 
her downright mean. I’ll tell her ef you are 
in arnest. Her aunt lives to our house, and 
Catherine’s there, too, most uv her time.’’ 

We had reached Sadie by this time; poor 
child, she was quite tired out, and had taken 
her seat on a large stone. 

‘‘There’s Mr. Nelson’s brother’s house, 
Floy, at the end of the lane. I am so glad 
we are this far; but the hill is to climb yet.” 

We rested a few moments at Mr. Nelson’s 
brother’s; his wife was very anxiovs we 
should stop till a ‘‘ beast’’ was harnessed to 
carry us up the hill. ‘‘ Poor Mary had seen 
a spell of trouble,’’ she informed us. 

We arrived at Mary’s just as the family 
had assembled, consisting of Mr. Nelson and 
his mother, who had been there a week nursing 
Mary, who had been quite ill, and was slowly 
recovering. She was very glad to see us, her 
poor, thin face brightening all over. A wee 
buntin’, nine weeks old, lay cuddled in bed, 
gue tiny fair arm lying on its sinless bosom, 
like a model in wax. It was a beautiful baby. 

After old times had been conned over and 
new themes torn to threads, I told Mary of 
the orphan, Catherine in prospect. She said 
little about her, but thought, with good man- 
agement, she might become a very likely girl. 

‘‘I wish you could get her,’’ Mr. Nelson 
said, warmly; ‘‘she’s going to ruin as it is. 
The family that took her to raise know little 
about children, and nothing at all about her.”’ 

The girl who carried my valise had pro- 
mised to send Catherine up to see me at 
Mary’s; but night came and she did not. 

The next morning Mrs. Isaac Nelson came 
up to make Mary’s pear butter ; there was any 
quantity of pear trees on the farm. Sadie 
tucked her sleeves up and went to work, par- 
ing with a will. 
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While the girls pared—bees and yellow- 
‘jackets busy about their heads—Mrs. Isaac 
was pickling a jar of pears. 

‘*The niceat things, ma’am,’’ said she; ‘I 
put a kettleful on to the fire, and let them 
stew till they are a bright yellow; then I put 
them in a jar with sugar and spices, and pour 
cold vinegar over them. Mary’s very fond of 
them.’’ Mother Nelson made her appearance 
in the kitchen, a large slat sunbonnet on her 
head. 

‘* You are not going home to-night, mother? 
Four miles is a long ways off, and the beast 
travels slow.’’ 

‘*I reckon I’d better go; Mary is doing 
very well; Jane can see to fixin’ the poultice 
for her breast. How’s that beast—gentle ?’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t hurt achild. You ain’t afeered, 
eh? I have only one fault to find with him, 
he stumbles; not often, though. I rode him 
to mill once; he got along very well till just 
as we entered the town, and I was thinking 
how well he acted, when over his head I went, 
he standin’ as still as a mouse till I got up. 
He ’s a sensible beast.’’ 

The second day had almost gone, and still 
the orphan was found wanting. Sadie vol- 
unteered to go down to the brick house and 
inquire for the girl herself. She had been 
absent but an hour when the rain came down 
in torrents. Baby was very restless, and 
would not be quieted out of my arms. I was 
of little use to Mary, and she was worried on 
my account. I wished myself at home a dozen 
times. IfI could only lie down, but that was 
out of the question. Laughter drew me on 
to the porch. There was Sadie dripping wet, 
her hat limp and hanging over her eyes, her 
shoes covered with mud. She tried her best 
to keep a long face, but the laugh would come, 
and we had great fun at her expense. 

‘‘T have just escaped out of the den of lions, 
Floy! Never was so frightened in my life! I 
thought they would eat me up, at the brick 
house! I went in and asked for Catherine 
Slip—Flip—Clipp—I mean. Her aunt was 
there; she don’t do a blessed thing but live 
off of those poor people. You should have 
seen what a rage she flew into when I spoke 
ot giving the girl a good home. ‘Got good 
enough home—a very good home. You want 
to take her among strangers, an’ ef she don’t 
do jist what’s right, you’ll cast the, poor 
thing out, an’ she*ll go down to destruction!’ 
she screamed. I expected to see her fling the 





broomstick at me every moment. Oh, but I 
did look at her very stiffly; gave her to un- 
derstand you could get plenty of girls, and 
walked out. The woman acted as though I 
had come to force the girl away from them, 
poor me! ha! ha! You should see inside 
that house; it is poverty itself. Catherine 
was sitting on the floor paring potatoes, let- 
ting the skins drop into her lap. She was a 
tall, overgrown girl. Did not admire her coun- 
tenance, and am glad you did not get her.’’ 

‘*There is something hidden in her coun- 
tenance, Floy; I would not trust my wee 
darling with her,’’ said Mary; ‘‘that is why I 
would not give my opinion before. I wanted 
you to see and judge for yourself.’’ 

In the night baby became very ill—cholera 
infantum—lI was afraid. I was up and down 
with her continually; but nothing soothed 
her cries. There was no medicine in the 
house except Mary’s, and a bottle of pare- 
goric. Whilst walking up and down the floor, 
hushing her in my arms, my unslippered feet 
trod on something soft, which I declared to 
Sadie was a snake, and sprang into bed, not 
even baby’s shrill cries tempting me out 
again. It was dark in the room, the tallow 
candle having burned to the socket. In the 
morning I discovered my ‘‘snake’’ to be the 
roll used for my front hair, fashionably called 
‘*rats.”’ 

Baby’s appetite had fled; she loathed the 
sight of food. I hastily packed my valise, no 
inducement of Mary’s could change my deter- 
mination of going home that morning. Mrs. 
Isaac Nelson came up the muddy hill in her 
husband’s boots, and gave a very discourag- 
ing account of the roads. ‘‘The creek had 
swollen with the rains and carried the foot- 
board away,’’ was her cheering news. I felt 
that baby’s life depended on my going, and I 
went. Mr. Nelson, finding me determined, 
harnessed a couple of his farm horses into a 
wagon strong enough to withstand rough 
roads, a hasty good-by to the reluctant Mary, 
and away we went in grand state down the 
hill, across the creek, which came up to the 
wagon-bed, and up to the station just asa 
train came whizzing down. Without even a 
farewell to Mr. Nelson, who was unable to 
come near the railway on account of the 
horses, we sprang from the wagon, rushed to 
the station, and found ourselves half an hour 
too soon, the train passing being a freight 
train. 
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Baby was ill for several. weeks’’—over- 
heated and eating too much fruit,’’ said the 
doctor. Mamma declared the moon was against 
me; yes, she was confident it was the moon. 

I am still without a nurse. Will the reader 
remember me if ever she comes across one 
with ‘‘head high in front and large organs 
back of the ear?’’ Have never had courage 
to make a second attempt in search of an 
orphan. 


FALSE HAIR, AND WHERE IT 
COMES FROM. 


A curious and amusing, and at the same 
time highly suggestive article, with the above 
title, was. recently inserted in the London 
Review. We reproduce it here, with the omis- 
sion of a small portion :— 

‘* Of old a woman must have arrived at a cer- 
tain age before her pride would permit her 
to don the regulation ‘front’ which at once 
placed her in the category: of old women. 
Now Hebe herself is perfectly indifferent 
whether we know or not that she is indebted 
to other heads for her flowing locks. The 
consequence is that the trade in human hair 
has of late assumed very large proportions, 
and its value has increased at a prodigious 
rate. Where does it all come from? a spec- 
tator naturally asks, as he surveys the harvest 
of locks hanging in the windows of the fash- 
ionable hair-dressers, or disposed in every 
conceivable form on the heads of waxen dum- 
mies. And little does the spectator think of 
the Bluebeard’s cupboard he is asking admit- 
tance to in putting this query. As a matter 
of course, all products required for the artifi- 
cial decoration of the person find their way 
principally to Paris, and we accordingly find 
that city is the emporium of the trade in 
human hair. One hundred tons weight of 
this precious ornament is, we are informed, 
annually taken there, whence it is d‘stributed 
in a raw and manufactured state over the 
whole of Europe. If we could watch in secret 
the rape of each lock, we should be able to 
give aseries of pictures of human agony such 
as life but rarely presents, for we may be sure 
that, as a rule, a young woman would almost 
as soon lose her life as that glorious appen- 
dage, on which so much of her beauty de- 
pends. The collectors of hair on the Continent 
are generally peddlers, or persons moving 
about the country on some other business, to 








which they add the trade of hair purchasing. 
It is asingular fact that, heretofore, the agents 
employed in the collection of this precious 
material have generally been ostensibly em- 
ployed in some other occupation. Arkwright, 
it will be remembered, did a little business in 
this line when travelling about the country 
collecting the spun yarn from the cottages; 
and, a few years since, the most extensive 
purchasers of hair abroad were a company of 
Dutch farmers, who supplemented their own 
business in this manner. Perhaps the trade 
would be considered too infamous to be openly 
practised; hence this convenient mask. In 
one department of France, however, there 
appears to have been no false shame on the 
part of the women with respect to parting 
with their hair, and this for a very obvious 
reason. The peasant girls of Brittany cover 
the head with a picturesque white cap, which 
wholly hides the hair; hence, from this quar 
ter, the sale of the article has been for a long 
time openly carried on. Mr. Francis Trollope, 
in his ‘Summer in Brittany,’ published a 
few years since, describes a most amusing 
scene at a fair in Collenee, where, he says, he 
saw several hair-dealers shearing the peasant 
girls like so many sheep. <A crowd of fair 
Brittonnese surrounded each operator, and, 
as fast as he sheared, he threw the long hair, 
tied up into a wisp, in a basket beside him. 
Whilst he was operating on one, the other 
girls stood waiting for their turn with their 
caps in their hands. The fashion which en. 
forces the wearing of these close caps of course 
rendered these damsels callous to the loss of 
their hair, for which they generally got but a 
few sous, or a bright-colored cotton handker- 
chief. We have no doubt that even the 
simple Brittonnese have by this time become 
awake to the increased value of the article 
they have to sell, and that silk has taken the 
place of cotton in the exchange. Spain and 
the north of Italy also furnish considerable 
contributions to the collectors of these jet- 
black locks. The main crops of the golden 
hair, now so much prized, come from Ger- 
many, and the yellow hair from Holland. Is 
the glorious golden hair that the Venetian 
school of painters loved to depict still in exist- 
ence? If so, we should recommend some 
adventurous traveller in this line to journey 
southward, as some profit may be made out of 
the article, which is now selling at a famine 
price. In all Catholic countries one great 
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source of supply is the convent. The splendid 
tresses the devotee dedicates to God somehow 
get back into the world agaiu, and are offered 
up at the shrine of vanity. This hair is 
known in the trade as church hair. In visit- 
ing a wholesale hair warehouse and manufac- 
tory lately we were shown some of these 
vestal tresses fresh from an English convent. 
Vanity of vanities—its next appearance, in all 
probability, will be on the head of some maid- 
en of Belgravia, deftly woven with her own 
in order to enslave some eligible elder son. 
Hair-merchants, by long experience, have ac- 
quired great proficiency in judging of the 
nationality of this article. One of the largest 
dealers in the trade informed us that he could 
tell in the dark the nationality of any piece 
of hair. This is done either by the sense of 
touch or smell. Some nations have much 
coarser hair than others; indeed, there is a 
constant difference both with respect to length 
and weight. The average weight of a French 
head of hair (by which is meant the piece of 
long hair which forms the knot at the back 
of the -head) is five ounces; of Italian, six 
ounces ; of German, ten. This difference has 
much to do with its color. A German, with 
the painstaking characteristic of his nation, 
has gone to the trouble of counting each 
individual hair in heads of four different 
colors. In that of a blonde he found 140,000 
hairs; in a brown, 109,440; in a black, 
102,962; and in a red one, 88,740. Thus 
there are nearly twice as many hairs in the 
blonde tress as in the red, which accounts for 
its superior flossy silkiness and greater weight. 
To see a hair-merchant take up a long tress, 
sniff a long sniff, and say at once where it 
came from, is as refreshing as to see a wine- 
taster deciding a particular vintage of wine 
by its bouquet. It is possible the chemical 
constituents of the material in some measure 
lead him to a conclusion, as there is always 
found to be an excess of sulphur and oxygen 
in fair hair, and an excess of carbon in black 
hair. Local odors, again, are great tell-tales 
of the parts from which hair comes; thus, 
Irish hair is distinguishable among others by 
the smell of peat smoke always to be found in 
it; possibly Scotch hair, of the peasant class 
of course, may be distinguished from that of 
her sister across the channel by the delicate 
difference of this peat odor, just as we distin- 
guish Irish from Scotch whiskey. But there 
are two or three sources from which hair is 





obtained which, perhaps, in a still stronger 
manner indicate the source from which it was 
last taken. The chiffonniers who go about in 
Paris, morning and evening, picking out 
prizes from the gutter, have not overlooked 
human hair. By their agency the combings 
of the fair Parisienne are returned once more 
to the human head; no doubt there is a dust- 
heap odor the hair merchant knows well. 
But there is still another kind of hair, about 
which there is a deep mystery. A grim smile 
passes over the features of the hair merchant, 
as he tells you that the long ‘‘leech’”’ of hair 
(for that is the trade name for the small 
parcels in which they are done up for sale, 
after being prepared and cleansed) is known 
as churchyard hair! As he draws attention, 
with a certain subdued manner, to the 
squared end of the ‘‘leech,’’ you perceive 
that they have not been cut, but pulled out 
of the head, with the bulb adherent; some- 
times this class of hair comes to market with 
pieces of the scalp-skin at the end. How this 
hair is obtained is a mystery which the trade 
does not care to fathom. When we so oftem 
hear of the desecration of churchyards, and 
the shovelling away of the old bones and 
decayed coffins, we may, perhaps, make a 
shrewd guess at the source from which this 
hair comes. It must be remembered that 
hair is almost indestructible. The beautiful 
wig of auburn hair now in the British Museum, 
had lain in the tomb of a Theban mummy for 
upward of two thousand years before it found 
its way to the national collection, yet that hair 
is as fresh as though it had just come from 
the hands of the hair-dresser, and the curl 
is so strong in it that it cannot be taxen out 
even by the application of heat. Churchyard 
hair is brought into the market by home as 
well as foreign collectors, and we cannot help 
suspecting that the gravedigger is no mean 
member of that craft. The Englishwoman 
very rarely sells her hair—she must be re- 
duced to the last condition of poverty before 
she would consent to this sacrifice. But there 
is a class who are compelled to do so. There 
ean be little doubt that the majority of the 
long English tresses come from the heads of 
criminals. It is a cruel and a brutal thing to 
do—the ostensible reason is cleanliness—but 
an enforced cleanliness, bought at the ex- 
pense of the last remnant of self-respevt left 
to the woman, and a cleanliness the more 
rigorously looked to because its results form 
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the perquisite of the warders. They are never 
Obtained without oaths, prayers, and blas- 
phemous imprecations upon the despoilers. 
Fever, also, places his contributions in the 
hands of the Hair merchant; and there is a 
sad suspicion that the mysterious woman that 
hovers about the house of the dead to perform 
its last offices, does not, when an opportunity 
offers, allow it to escape. There are still 
other resources from which human hair is 
obtained, of a yet more repulsive nature ; but 
we have said enough to show that when a 
lady buys. false locks she little knows the 
curious and mysterious tale each individual 
hair possibly could tell her. Indeed, such is 
the demand for gray hair that we are obliged 
to rob goats and the mohair sheep to eke out 
our own scanty stores. Raw hair comes from 
abroad in bales tied up in ‘leeches,’ and 
containing hairs of various lengths. The first 
step in its preparation is to cleanse it of its 
oily matter. This is done by rubbing it in 
fine sand, which completely absorbs ail the 
fatty matter itcontains. It is then carded by 
hand, the workman throwing the lock of hair 
with great rapidity over the iron teeth of the 
ecard, and speedily reducing it to a regular 
smoothness. The next step in the process is 
to select from the different ‘‘leeches’’ the 
different lengths of hair they contain; these 
lengths are then matched with others; and 
in this manner the ‘‘leech,’’ as it is offered 
for sale, is perhaps the product of a dozen 
heads. The manufacturer has two markets 
to supply—-the demand for simple uncurled 
locks for the purpose of plaiting, etc., with 
the natural hair, and curled hair, for the 
needs of the wig and front makers, and for the 
thousand and one fashionings in which hair- 
dressers now tempt our blooming belles. The 
curl is permanently fixed by twisting the hair 
tightly round small cylinders of wood, and 
then boiling them for a considerable time in 
water. At Messrs. Hovenden’s, the largest 
hair merchants perhaps in London, we saw 
thousands of these cylinders slowly drying, 
representing in value a very large sum of 
money. The value of hair depends so much 
upon whose hands it is in, and the progres- 
sive stage at which it has arrived, that in this 
particular we can only liken it to the ascend- 
ing value of iron, from its raw condition of 
pig up to its most perfect and expensive form 
~——watchsprings. One thing is certain, the 
original possessor parts with it for a mere 





nothing. As we have seen, the peasant woman 
of France sells her back hair for a few pence; 
when it passes out’df the hands of the collec- 
tors, it has risen from four shillings to thirty 
shillings per pound for average qualities. But. 
the rarer kinds, both in color, quality, and 
length, are so valuable that they are sold 
even by the hair merchants by the ounce. 
The longer the hair is, the more valuable, 
other conditions being equal. Messrs. Hoven- 
den exhibited, in the feathers and fur depart- 
ment of the Great Exhibition of 1862, a head 
of hair which measured upwards of two yards 
in length. It was from the head of an English 
lady, and it must have trailed upon the 
ground when she was standing up, even if 
she had been a very tall woman. As a rule, 
the greatest demand is for the medium brown 
colors, and for the obvious reason that that 
is the prevailing color of England. But the 
precious colors are bright golden and white 
hair. We scarcely need look into the fash- 
ionable hair-dressers’ windows to perceive 
that fair golden hair is now the rage. As very 
few persons, however, possess just the true 
tint, the true opalescent gold which changes 
with every motion of the head—the color, in 
short, which is the ideal of the poet—ladies 
are given to bleach their hair down to the 
required tone, and to mix, we may say flavor, 
their tresses with the precious hair. This 
golden hair is now selling at the rate of from 
12s. to 15s. the ounce, or at about three times 
the price of silver. But there is a rarer hair 
still. Youth and beauty in the race of vanity 
are outstripped by age. Gray hair is in such 
demand that, as we have before said, we are 
obliged to eke out our stores by resorting to 
mohair. Fine gray hair is now sold for a 
guinea an ounce, mainly for the purposes of 
the perukier. As soon as the precious mate- 
rial falls into the hands of this amiable func- 
tiunary, art claims it for its own, and the 
price ascends to fabulous heights. 





Tae True GentLeman.—He is courteous and 
affable to his neighbors. As the sword of the 
best-tempered metal is most flexible, so the 
truly generous are most pliant and courteous 
in their behavior to their inferiors. 

—Apversity has ever been considered as 
the state in which a man most easily becomes 
acquainted with himself, particularly, being 
free from flatterers. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Ir was a pleasant party of us who desired to 
find that safety-valve of escape from the dis- 
comforts of the stifling city during the heated 
term, to wit: my friend Mrs. Oliver and her 
boy Eddie, her cousin, Miss Ruth Carey, and 
myself, Agnes Jameson; and for some little 
time we had been casting about for the requi- 
site locality. Not but that we, respectively, 
had a variety of relatives whose homes 
were situate within, or in proximity to, that 
“boundless contiguity of shade’’ whereof the 
poet discourseth, and who would most gladly 
have welcomed us to their midst, and Carrie 
Oliver’s mother had already written repeat- 
edly for her to come home, with the boy Eddie, 
who was the especial pride and delight of his 
grandparents’ hearts, and pass the summer 
in the pleasant old town of Hatfield; but this 
plan of ours—to ‘‘all go somewhere together 
this season’’—had been too long talked of to 
be lightly resigned; and so we had fully 
determined that the month of August, at 
least, should find us in some quiet, pleasant 
spot, either by seashore or among mountain 
haunts, where we might enjoy the invigorating 
air, exercise, and throw off the restraints of 
fashionable life ad libitum, for the promotion 
of our ease, enjoyment, and physical health. 
Consequently, it was to this end that our 
ears had been on the alert to the talk of our 
acquaintances concerning places they had in 
view for the summer, and our eyes were 
sharpened to the advertisements that ap- 
peared in the Journal and Transcript, setting 
forth, after the manner of newspaporial ad- 
vertisements in general, the attractions of the 
various locales therein described. 

‘*Go where you like, ladies!’’ said my 
friend’s indulgent husband, as we sat in their 
parlor one evening balancing the pros and 
cons, the merits and demerits, of seashore or 
inland resort. ‘‘I’m going to give it all up 
to your own management, this year; only 
stipulating that you don’t select a place so 
far away that I cannot get to it Saturday 
nights, when I want to take a run down to 
see you, and escape from my stifling, lonely 
bachelor’s hall here. Ah, ladies, you are in- 
deed the ‘better (favored) half’ of creation; 
for ygp are at liberty to escape from the city 





all dog days, while we poor gentlemen must 
perforce stay behind, and keep the wheels of 
business well oiled, lest there be some clog or 
friction, and the machine should stop run- 
ning; and I hope you are duly grateful for 
this privilege! So, go where you please, only 
don’t place the Penates of my household quite 
beyond my reach, when I find the August 
heats too stifling to be endured, without look- 
ing upon a green oasis now and then!’’ 

Thus agreeably restricted—for we all knew 
how glad we’ should be to welcome, every 
Saturday night, Mr. Oliver's kindly face and 
the breath of old Boston he should bring with 
him—we began casting about, with added 
energy, for some retreat within the prescribed 
‘convenient distance ;’’? and many were the 
places we half decided upon, then dismissed 
as unfeasible. Conway, ‘‘the Notch,’’ Laco- 
nia, and even Centre Harbor, were dismissed 
as ‘‘too far off ;’’ and the vote was finally car- 
ried in favor of a seashore retreat. 

Certainly there was no dearth of such re- 
sorts within a short sail or ride of ‘‘the Hub.’’ 
Nahant, with its long line of ocean-washed 
road leading out from Lynn, its magnificent 
headland, and its bold, rocky coast, was scarce 
a league away; Cohasset, Hingham, and the 
world-renowned, State-controlling ‘‘ Hull,’’ 
were all just ‘‘down the harbor;’’ and Nantas- 
ket, with its splendid beaches, was a favorite . 
resort of many of our acquaintances; but we 
rejected each in turn, by some caprice of 
judgment, or memory of some past experience 
of the Sinbad stride of the dreaded demon of 
Sea-Sickness connected indissolubly with the 
latter. 

Next, old Cape Ann, with its well-kept 
** Pavilion,’’ and its pleasant Gloucester 
beaches, the ‘‘ Pigeon Cove,’’ at Rockport, 
and the dash of the surf over its high break- 
water, were remembered; and the Ocean 
House of Rye Beach came in for its share of 
availability; but Mrs. Oliver had, from the 
first, decided against the slavish restrictions 
of hotel life, averring that she ‘‘ would not go 
anywhere where she would be obliged to dress 
four times a day!’’ ‘‘freedom was what she 
sought, and the quieter place we selected the 
better !’’ 
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*‘That’s it, ladies!’? said the husband. 
**You want to go where you can wear your 
morning-dresses all day—eschew rats, mice, 
and waterfa!ls, and all your finery—lounge as 
much as you please, where, when I come 
down, we can all be Bohemians together, and 
where you can get some ‘safe,’ superannu- 
ated equine animal, and exert your wondrous 
powers of horsemanship, my dear,’’ to his 
wife. 

Probably this allusion referred to some 
former experience of our friends ; but its re- 
cital, if intended, was hindered by Master 
Eddie, who had been permitted to “sit up’’ 
beyond his customary bed-hour, to hear the 
result of our sessio. 

**And where J can wear my uhiform, mam- 
ma, and use my new bow and arrows, and 
learn to sw'm, and wade barefoot in the sea, 
when I want to!’ he exclaimed, eagerly. 

**Yes; do let us go where we shall not be 
obliged to fit ourselves out with even a tithe 
of Flora McFlimsey’s wardrobe!’’ I could not 
help adding, as my share of the plea. 

“Certainly! that’s just the place you 
want; but say, oh, say, where can it be 
found ?’’ said Mr. Oliver, adding, tragically :— 

“Tell me, ye wingéd winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Can ye not name some spot 
Where ladies ‘dress’ no more?” 

**T ‘rayther guess’ they can’t, cousin Oli- 
ver!’’ replied Miss Carey, who had a habit of 
tripping up all our “‘high-flown’”’ sayings by 
tapping a vein of quiet sarcasm she possessed. 
**I’m ‘afeared’ there ain’t ‘nary’ such a 
spot on ‘this ere’ seaboard; so we shall have 
to kalkelate to ‘kerry along’ with us, at least 
one big ‘ meetin-’us trunk’ a-piece, wherever 
we go this summer.”’ 

“Well, let’s be doing something; and I 
propose that we ladies resolve ourselves into 
a committee of three, to make further inqui- 
ries, and report thereon, so we may decide 
upon our place as soon as possible !’’ said 

» Mrs. Oliver. 

This motion being duly ‘‘seconded’”’ by 
Mr. Oliver and ‘‘thirded’’ by Master Eddie, 
was carried; and this bade fair to bring the 
matter to a speedy issue. 

Shortly afterwards, the summer heats in- 
creasing, Carrie Oliver, her boy, and Miss 
Carey, left the city for Hatfield, to spend June 
at least in the pleasant old home—and Miss 
Agnes Jameson found herself transported in 





another direction on a visit to some friends; 
but the trio separated with the full intention 
of meeting again in July, or by the first of 
August of a certainty, although as yet the de- 
sired haven had net been fully decided upon. 
For myself, as soon as fairly established at 
Oxford, I commenced to agitate the question. 

‘*We want a nice place for this summer, 
Aunt Harriet—a little party of us. Do you 
know of any on the coast in this vicinity ?’’ 

‘* Well, there ’s the new Atlantic House at 
Blue Rocks, and three or four hotels at the 
Point Beach, both within a dozen miles of 
here, and where all our Oxford folks go!”” was 
Aunt Harriet’s reply. 

** All crowded, of course. We want some- 
thing more quiet. Now, if I knew of some 
nice private boarding-house,’’ I said. 

‘‘Well, there are such—three or four of 
them—at the Little Bear’s Nose; that’s far- 
ther down the coast. Some ladies went from 
here last summer, and enjoyed it much. I'll 
ascertain the names of the proprietors, and 
you can write to them and get an answer in 
a day or two.’’ 

Thanking Aunt Harriet for her trouble, I 
shortly received the desired names; and that 
day despatched two letters of inquiry, and 
soon received the following answers :— 


‘*Dear Mapam: Yours of June 10th was duly 
received; and in reply I am sorry to say that 
our rooms are all engaged, excepting two very 
small ones, which, from your statements, I 
think would hardly suit yourself and friends. 
If you had applied earlier in the season, we 
could have accommodated you. 

_ Respectfully yours, 
‘*Sotomon Fursvsa.’’ 


‘This decides that we cannot go to Fur- 
bush’s, aunt,’’ I said, after reading. ‘‘ Now 
let’s see what the other offers!’’ opening a 
large, squareiy-folded letter sheet, directed 
without cover or envelope :— 


‘*Miss Acxes Jameson. Dear Mappam: 
Your Lettur is to-day reseved, and this is to 
say That all our Roomes is Took on the Furst 
Flore, but Wee have a sute (namely, three) 
on the 3d Flore, with Dormant windows open- 
ing on to the Roofe—the same bein’ a Re- 
komend (for you can set and se the Sea)— 
wich you and yore Friends can have by en 
gagin’ rite off. 

‘“‘Our Terms is from 2 to 3 dollars ($) a 
day, with butiful ackomodations for Bathin— 
but in Consideration of thare bein’ 3 of you i 
wood take Off a quarter of a dollar pur day, 
wich is quite a fawl in Times like these, when 
pervisions is up so Orful. The Big Houses 
are Askin’ from 3 to 4 §, and no Better Fair. 
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‘<Please let Me kno by Returne Male, for 
if you doan’t konclude to cum, there is Plentey 
Others, and Direck to 

“Tsaac Horn, 
‘‘Landlorde of the Gull House, 
‘little bear’s Noase.’’ 


**T rather ‘konclude’ we will decline the 
prospect of rooms on the ‘3d Flore’—which, 
in country farm-houses, usually mean attics, 
and resign the prospect of ‘seeing the Sea’ 
from your ‘dormant windows,’ my landlord 
of the Gull House !’’ was my comment, after 
reading this remarkable missive. ‘*‘ Pervi- 
sions’ may be ‘up orful’—a good many other 
things are ‘orful,’ too, these war tines—but 
I have faith to believe, Aunt Harriet, that we 
shall yet come across some such place as we 
desire, where we may not stifle in attics at 
from ‘two to three dollars a day,’ leaving 
airy, comfortable homes behind us, in order 
to assure the world of ‘our set’ that we have 
fulfilled the requirements of fashion in ‘going 
to the seashore.’’’ And so Aunt Harriet and 
I put on our “‘ thinking caps*’ again. 

A couple of weeks went by, during which 
time several letters on the subject passed be- 
tween my friends and myself; and then Mrs. 
Oliver wrote that the very place we desired 
seemed to be offered to us, and that they 
should leave Hatfield for it on the Thursday 
week following. An acquaintance had secured 
this home for them—it was at Crofton on the 
Sound, just opposite the harbor town of New 
Liverpool, in the family of a clergyman, who 
had consented to take a few boarders ‘‘just to 
oblige her,’’ viz., this friend—and, if we could 
put up with very plain accommodations (for 
they were not rich in this werld’s goods), 
we should be very welcome. The terms, too, 
were reasonable, showing that our clerical 
host was no extortioner; and it really seemed 
a very desirable retreat. 

‘* But perhaps, after all, it may be too quiet 
for you,’’ Mrs. Oliver wrote. ‘‘And, as [ 
should dislike to have you come and be dis- 
appointed, perhaps you had better wait till 
you hear from me again after we are settled 
there.”’ 

Three days after Carrie Oliver, Eddie, and 
Miss Carey had reached Crofton, the following 
additional items of description reached me:— 

‘*The house is delightfully situated on an 
eminence which commands a view of the 
Sound; New Liverpool and the Fort are op- 
posite; the famous Crofton Monument just 


above; and the Petrel House—quite a place 
of resort for the fashionables—a mile below. 





No road passes near the house; but we are 
within walking distance of the ferry; and the 
railway depot is just at the foot of the hill— 
the terminus of the route where the Sound 
boats leave; so you perceive that we can be 
quiet as we please, or take little excursions 
to the places of interest in the vicinity by way 
of variety. 

**Mr. and Mrs. Reed—our host and hostess 
—are quiet, intelligent people, kind and ac- 
commodating. The house is very large, and 
surrounded with piazzas, and crowned with 
an observatory, from which we get a fine view 
of a wide stretch of country and water; but 
it is only scantily furnished, as Mr. Reed has 
only leased it for a year (being out of health 
and unable to preach), and only brought here 
his former furniture from a smaller house; 
and, not making a habit of ‘taking boarders,’ 
does not wish to incur the expense of fitting 
it up beyond a temporary home. But our 
rooms are large and airy, our beds so soft and 
neat, our closets so roomy, that I scarcely feel 
the loss of many a little appointment which 
I had regarded as a necessity in my own 
home; and I dare say you will feel the same. 
Then we have an abundance of good, plain 
food, which quite compensates for the want 
of silver forks and finger-glasses ; and Eddie 
actually revels in the delicious new milk he 
drinks at every meal. So I write for you to 
come. There is a nice large room for you just 
across the hall from Miss Carey’s, where we 
hope to see you installed within the shortest 
possible period.’’ 


**P. 8. Miss Carey says: ‘Don’t bring your 
biggest meetin-us trunk,’ for all one needs 
here is a few plain dresses; but bring lots of 
books, and all your late numbers of Godey!’’ 

And so, behold me—Agnes Jameson—one 
summer evening, with the arrival of the steam- 
boat train, in the midst of a thunder storm 
which had set in since sunset, alighting upon 
the platform of the depét in the good old town 
of Crofton. But the fury of the rain had not 
hindered my host from being at the station to 
receive me; and, soon after, taking advantage 
of a lull in the tempest, I found myself safely 
ensconced in the house on the hill, with a 
warm welcome from my friends gathered on 
the threshold to receive me. 

‘* First impressions,’’ it is said, ‘‘ are of ut 
most importance ;’’ but the fatigue incident 
upon the railway ride and the excitement of 
the tempest, hindered every sense of mine 
from making their reconnoissances that first 
evening of arrival; and I only knew that the 
tea I drank in the great dining-room was very 
refreshing, and the night’s sleep that followed 
it was profound and grateful as ‘‘tired Na- 
ture’s sweet restorer’’ canever be. But next 
morning, ‘‘ betimes,’’ a little tap at my door 
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aroused me; and shortly I was greeted by the 
apparition of Carrie Oliver. 

‘“Why, up and dressed—and it can’t be 
more than half-past five! What’s the mat- 
ter? Eddie sick, or anything?’’ I asked, in 
surprise. 

‘*No; but I forgot to write you that we 
breakfast at siz o’clock, down here at Crofton!’’ 
was the answer that came, with a little gri- 
mace, from my friend, who, I doubt much, 
had never submitted te such an arrangement 
in either her girlhood or married home. 

‘* Rather an earlier hour than we’re accus- 
tomed to partake of the matutinal meal!’’ 
called out Ruth Carey from her opened door 
across the hall, ‘‘but you don’t know how 
natural it seems to us now, after our experi- 
ence of just one week, Friday morning !’’ 

‘*The fact is, Cousin Ruth and I are almost 
dead with rising so early,’’ said Carrie Oliver, 
a little confidentially; ‘‘ but it’s all our own 
fault, and we’re bound to pretend we like it. 
You see, when we first came, the novelty of 
the thing pleased us; we thought ’twould be 
fine to be up with the lark, and all that sort 
of romance, and so we assured Mrs. Reed 
‘that we preferred to take breakfast at this 
hour with the family ;’ but I’d give a good 
deal if I had stipulated for the meal an hour 
and a half later. I’m convinced that I shall 
go home leaner than I came, at this rate!’ 
and she looked so doleful that I could not re- 
sist a shout of laughter. 

“Oh, I love it! I love itt and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving the morning air?” 
sang Miss Carey; and Mrs. Oliver retreated, 
laughingly, from my chamber; and after per- 
forming, with much bitterness of spirit, the 
duties of my toilet at this early hour, I jofmed 
the party in the breakfast-room. 

After the grace had been asked, I found 
opportunity to cultivate acquaintance with 
my host and hostess, and was most favorably 
impressed by their kindness and intelligence. 
And the table, so bountifully laden with well- 
cooked viands, might have satisfied a keener 
appetite than that of some of the group around 
it; for the cakes were light and warm, the but- 
ter was sweet and golden, and it was genuine 
eveam that colored our tea and coffee; though 
the staple meats and vegetables were not 
slighted by the ‘‘men folks’’—consisting of 
our host, a stalwart, rosy-cheeked young 
farmer, who ‘carried on’’ the lands con- 
nected with the house, Master Frank Reed—a 





stout lad of ten—and our seven-year old Eddie 
Oliver, who, as I glanced down to his neigh- 
borhood at the close of the meal, was absorbed 
in adding a dessert in the shape of a big square 
of gingerbread, reduced to a mush-like con- 
sistency in a goblet of rich milk at his elbow. 

After breakfast, we strayed through the 
large double parlors, the airy hall, and then 
indulged in a species of gallopade on the broad 
piazzas which ran quite around the house. 
I was delighted with everything. . ‘‘ This is 
splendid, Carrie Oliver! Such a great, roomy 
mansion—genuine cream and sweet butter— 
and, with such a view as this before our eyes, 
whenever we put our heads out of doors! 
Why, we can wear morning-dresses all day, 
if we want to—unless they should happen to 
use their glasses over at the Fort, opposite— 
but, tell me! do they always have gingerbread 
at breakfast ?’’ 

‘* Ever since Eddie proclaimed his fondness 


. for it, a heaping plate full has flanked that 


end of the table. Mrs. Reed is as liberal as 
she is motherly, Agnes. But here she comes 
through the hall! We were just talking of 
the way my Eddie indulges in your ginger- 
bread !”’ 

‘‘Children usually like them, and I am 
glad if Eddie does,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ How 
do you like the view from the piazza, Miss 
Jameson ?”’ 

**f have seen nothing lovelier, and have 
been scolding Mrs. Oliver for not doing it jas- 
tice in her letter. What could be more beaa- 
tiful than New Liverpool, lapped between the 
hills and the water; the Fort outlined against 
the morning sky, the boats flitting up and 
down before our gaze, and the waters of the 
Sound gleaming just below?’’ was my answer, 
which seemed to satisfy Mrs. Reed. 

Later in the forenoon, I entered Carrie Oli- 
ver’s room after unpacking my trunk, and 
was greeted with a little scream of delight. 

‘*Oh, I’m so glad you didn’t forget to bring 
the books! ‘Romola,’ ‘Nemesis,’ and ‘John 
Godfrey’s Fortune!’ And some Godey’s, too! 
I’ve devoured.everything J brought already. 
Cousin Ruth excels in the accomplishment of 
being a good reader, and so we’ll elect her to 
that post, while we are busy with our cro- 
chetting !”” 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Oliver! I assure you 
it ll be very pleasant to appear before so largp 
and respectable an audience!’’ retorted that 
lady from her room, which communicated 
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with her cousin’s. ‘‘Do you know that my 
thermometer says 86 already? It’s going to 
be a warm day up here on the hill; and what 
must it be down there in New Liverpool? 
Won’t friend Hiram feel the heat some, ‘I 
reckon ?’”’ 

**éDon’t say a word!’ ‘I reckon’ he ’ll come 
here to-night quite as limp as usual!’’ and 
then, amid her laughter, Mrs. Oliver ex- 
plained how the farm-boy Hiram, in answer 
to Miss Carey’s usual placid evening inquiry, 
‘if it had been a warm day with him,’ inva- 
riably returned the same answer, ‘ Don’t say 
a word, Miss Carey! I reckon it makes a 
feller sweat some, out in sech a powerful sun 
as this ere July one has ben! ’Tain’t like 
settin’ in the house up here on the hill, 
a-takin’ it easy!’”’ 

“Just my opinion. Hiram is a youth of 
discrimination. But there seems nothing to 
prevent our taking it easy thfis morning, at any 
rate, with the cool breeze stealing up from the 
Sound and in at these large windows. I’m 
sure there must be a history connected with 
this mansion. How came it to be occupied as 
it is, when it is better fitted for the summer 
residence of some family of gayety and for- 
tune ?’’ I asked. 

‘That is what it was intended for,’’ replied 
Mrs. Oliver. ‘‘Mrs. Reed tells me that a very 
wealthy New York merchant had it built for 
his summer home; and it was just completed, 
and the furniture ordered, when he died sud- 
denly. Afterwards, his widow could not bear 
the idea of coming hither, so the order for its 
furnishing was countermanded, and the place 
sold. Since then, it has passed through seve- 
ral hands—and now, our worthy host has 
leased it for this year, hoping to benefit his 
health from a residence in this pure atmo- 
sphere, tempered with the softened sea-breezes 
that come up from the Sound. I told the 
friend who procured us the privilege of com- 
ing here, that we consider ourselves pecu- 
liarly fortunate.’’ 

‘*Indeed we are! The Reeds are the best 
of people; and I’m sure we ’re infinitely more 
privileged—with our airy rooms, and plain, 
bountiful fare—than those who are packed in 
little seven-by-nine boxes at crowded hotels, 
where one only gets hungrier on silver and 
cut glass, and a great dearth of eatables. 
And, possibly—but for your good fortune in 
hearing of this place—possibly, I say, mind 
you! we might now be ‘settin’ and seein’ the 
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sea’ from the ‘dormant windows’ of the ‘Gull 
House’ at ‘Little Bear’s Nose!’’’ and, witha 
laugh, I ran to my own room, to bring thence 
the remarkable document which I had pre- 
served in my portfolio, as entitled to high 
rank among the literary archives of the age. 

‘¢ Are there truly any gulls down there, Miss 
Jameson ?’’ asked Eddie Oliver, stepping in 
from the upper piazza, from whose height 
he had been testing the flight of his arrows 
to the lawn below. 

‘*Probably. And there would have been 
several more, had we all gone thither; but I 
suspect there might have been a scarcity of 
gingerbread, since ‘pervisions is up so orful,’”’ 
was my reply. 

‘Then give me this nice place at Crofton, 
and Mrs. Reed’s gingerbreads !’’ was the little 
fellow’s decisive rejoinder, leaping into the 
hall, and down the magnificent winding stair- 
case, then emerging, like a young Pequot of 
this soil in ancient times, with a whoop and 
bound upon the lawn, while an arrow was 
sent whizzing up through the blue air over- 
head. 

It would hardly be compatible with the 
limits of a magazine article to enter into the 
details of our daily life there at Crofton. Quiet 
it was, to be sure, and void of the experiences 
of a fashionable seaside sojourn—the dressing, 
the bathing, the flirting, the coquetting versus 
croquetting, the gossip, the jealousies, the en- 
vyings, the strivings, the heart-burnings, the 
utter weariness and disgust with which many 
a one has sometimes turned away from a 
brilliant season; but because of the absence 
of these our summer campaign was healthier 
and happier. It may be sketchily outlined 
by telling of hours of reading, crochetting, 
or enjoying a dolce far niente of lounging on 
the broad piazzas; scanning through opera- 
glasses the Fort over opposite, whence boomed 
out the daily morning and evening guns, and 
from whose gray towers the starry flag floated 
against the blue summer sky ; or viewing the 
fleet that always lay in the harbor—slender- 
masted brigantines, trim schooners, substan- 
tial whale ships returned from far-off Arctic 
seas, iron-ribbed gun-boats keeping guard or 
moving up and down about the harbor’s mouth 
on some secrét errand, and the little white- 
sailed yachts that glided past like fairy boats 
—each snowy yard, tall mast, tapering spar, 
or lateen sail, reproduced again in the trans- 
parent mirror below. 
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And then sometimes when escorts and pro- 
tectors paid flying visits to our retreats, there 
were visits to the Fort, in which we inspected 
its mysterious inner sanctuary under the cour- 
teous pilotage of some official, lingered among 
the grass-grown, sunken ruins of another 
fortress up the coast, where the sod beneath 
our feet was erst stained with gallant Revolu- 
tionary blood, or paused under the shadow of 
the tall gray monument whose shaft pierced 
the summer sky, and whose inscription re- 
corded the foul deeds of the Arch-Traitor who 
‘*spread desolation and war throughout this 
region,’’ while the noble yeomanry, who 
sprang to the defence of their birthright, like 
‘*Zebulon and Naphtali were a people who 
jeoparded their lives in the high places of the 
field.” 

Nor must be forgotten the little boating ex- 
cursions, the songs and the music, nor, ‘‘ last, 
not least,’’ when again thrown upon our own 
resources, the rides inland, behind the “‘ safe,’’ 
ancient, equine animal Mr. Oliver had recom- 
mended our obtaining, in quest of some new 
field of discovery whose radius might not ex- 
tend over half a league from our home in the 
hill-top mansion. 

Certain it is that Christopher Columbus, 
shaping his course over unknown Western 
seas, felt not the anxieties of his pilotage 
more than did Carrie Oliver, armed with her 
whip-trident, carrying us, with many ‘“‘ get 
ups,’’ ‘‘whoas,’’ and ‘‘cluckings,’’ on our 
perilous journey over the billows and through 
the deep furrows of the region roundabout. 

There may be various other and more stylish 
modes of driving or being driven—in stately 
barouche, comfortable Rockaway, light buggy, 
Italian diligenzia, English post-carriage, a 
‘*one horse shay,’’ or behind your own span 
at snobbish Newport—but for genuine fun 
give me a steady Connecticut horse, warranted 
** safe for ladies,’ Carrie Oliver for driver, and 
squads of tow-headed, freckle-faced small 
boys as avant couriers to open the gates that 
bar a long, winding country lane you sup- 
posed would lead you to the main road, but 
that brings up, after narrowing by ‘‘degrees,’’ 
at a house, a pig-pen, and a barn! 

To write, further, of the health and avoir- 
dupois weight we managed to gain, notwith- 
standing the early breakfasts; of the fruit 
that came down, by express and the bushel, to 
be smothered in golden cream from Mrs. 
Reed’s dairy, until none dared deny the soft 





impeachment that we had actually ‘ confis- 
cated’’ said bushel between the limits of two 
sunsettings; of the ecclesiastical discussions 
we had upon the piazza on Sunday nights, 
and the games of *‘ authors’’ and ‘‘ proverbs’’ 
week-day evenings; of the number of times 
Miss Carey backgammoned us after dinner, or 
the stories she read to our delectation — of 
the ‘‘clambakes’’ we didn’t attend, and the 
blue fish we ate at home; and the manner 
in which we invaded the kitchen, like a 
small detachment of Goths and Vandals, when 
good Mrs. Reed was called away by the ill- 
ness of a relative, and her help was ‘‘ took 
sick’’ suddenly, getting up our own déjeuner 
in true Parisian style, superintended by the 
**Committee on Eggs,’’ said Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Oliver, watch in hand, to time 
the movements of his phalanx; to relate how 
the gingerbreads gave out, to Master Eddie’s 
sorrow, and Mrs. Reed’s return resuscitated 
afresh batch, to his delight; to describe all 
this, would be to give a full erposé of our ex- 
periences there at Crofton. Rather let a few 
Rembrandt shadows linger round the scene. 
Let not the ‘‘Egg Committee’”’ be placed in 
the clearest light; let a mist gather around 
her who regulated the pantry, while a steamy 
cloud envelopes the pair who jointly prepared 
a pudding, and afterwards washed a multitude 
of dishes. 

Yet would we not dismiss our Crofton expe- 
riences without recording Master Eddie’s ‘‘ fall 
from grace,’? when, one afternoon—unable to 
restrain the promptings of innate depravity, 
combined with the cravings of a boy’s appe- 
tite, and to wait such time as good Mrs. Reed 
should awake from her customary siesta—he 
stealthily invaded the precincts of the pantry, 
and ‘‘ gobbled up’’ a brace of her largest gin- 
gerbreads. Not but that Master Eddie was 
‘* greatly exercised’’ on the matter before 
bedtime, and could not say his little evening 
prayer until he had confessed his fault to his 
mamma, and had also made the amende honor- 
able to Mrs. Reed by confessing himself ‘‘ very 
sorry’’ that he surreptitiously took what was 
always bounteously given for the asking; but 
the incident was held as an apt illustration of 
that ancient Blue Law, Connecticut creed of 
‘* Original Sin,’’ in which certain nameless 
members of our little party were devout be- 
lievers. 

But I must not forget to say a word concern- 
ing the rare, improvisatore talent, which had 
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doubtless descended from bookish (?) ancestors 
upon Mr. Oliver; how he surprised us, one 
quiet forenoon, after we had been listening to 
Miss Carey’s reading of a touching poem por- 
traying the sad plaint of a neglected, heart- 
broken wife to her careless husband, by re- 
treating to the solitude of our host’s library, 
and presently emerging therefrom to give 
vent to a poetic account of the ‘‘shocking 
bad’’ treatment he had received at the hands 
of his own ‘‘vrow;’’ account rendered with 
such lugubrious visage and pathetic tone as 
brought tears of laughter to our eyes. 

All these, and other events that filled up the 
measure of those long, warm, summer days, 
beguiling us with their pleasantness—our 
lives rippling along the while calmly as the 
blue waters below—belong now to the Past. 
But not so the memories that often rise, as 
mine have done to-day. Retrospect of reced- 
ing enjoyment becomes dearer as Time speeds 
onward; the perspective of a painting often 
holds our gaze more delayingly than the clear 
central figures ; and so—looking-back through 
the dimming haze of a vanished twelvemonth 
—I linger over that happy time at Crofton, 
and ‘‘our summer boarding.’ 





WOMAN’S PIETY. 


Piety is everywhere an ornament and an 
honor. But if there be one place more than 
another consecrated to its abode, it is the 
heart of woman. Arrayed in the sterner at- 
tributes of manhood, we behold it as a warrior 
clad for the battle. But in woman, invested 
in the triple garb of meekness, gentleness, and 
charity, we see it in its loveliest aspect. 

Like the single star which appears at early 
twilight in the clear blue heavens, she pur- 
sues her silent but unvarying course, by the 
world perhaps unnoticed and unknown, but 
charming the eye of the minute observer by 
the peculiar softness of her light, and the mild 
serenity of the atmosphere by which she is 
surrounded. An unearthly loveliness plays 
around her; and as we gaze upon her, our 
thoughts are involuntarily led upwards to 
that ineffable Being whose brighter lustre she 
still put imperfectly reflects upon the inhabit- 
ants of this benighted world. 

—Tuere is many a man whose tongue might 
govern multitudes, if he could only govern 
his tongue. 





LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS. 


BY JULIA 8, TUTWILER. 


Comes the glad hour when I shall rest 
My head upon a sister's breast? 

This aching heart once more recline 
On one can sympathize with mine? 

O joys too perfect to be true! 

Sweet happiness to hold in view! 


No more to yearn for sympathy— 

To seek in vain an answering eye— 

To hear with envy in the street 

The greetings warm of friends who meet, 
And sadly feel there is but one 

Receives a kindly word from none. 


O weary heart! be still! be still! 
Thou too, of love, shalt have thy fill; 
One soul, my sister's, make amends 
For lack of hosts of common friends ; 
The hours of solitude are o’er, 

I'll weep alone no more! no more! 


My sister’s heart my joys will share, 
Gladly partake each burdening care, 
A wealth of love upon me pour, 

All undeserved but prized the more. 


Yet bless I those sad hours since I 
Have learned the worth of sympathy, 
And, noblest wisdom of the wise, 
With one more pang to sympathize, 
By sad experience having known 
How sad to be quite, quite alone. 


Thus, by long stay in Egypt’s land, 

Israel, when freed, could understand 

An exile’s woes, and laws could frame 

To hold revered that sacred name— 

Could act this kindly, generous part, 

“ For they had known the stranger’s heart.” 


We'll talk of home, its cares, its joys, 
Its smiling girls, and romping boys; 
Their futures plan in many a dream, 
Nor ever tire of that dear theme, 


Who in one home ‘have lived and loved 
Through one sweet round of duties moved, 
Who sacred bear in either mind 

The same loved images enshrined, 

Have half a language of their own 

To stranger lips and ears unknown; 


One slight allusion—little word, 

By others all unmarked, unheard, 
Wakes in the ever-ready brain 

A thousand thoughts, a pleasing train; 


The home-born jest, or sportive rhyme 
That lasted far beyond their time; 

Yet from those kindly critics drew 

No less applause, because less new— 
Or even sweeter, may recall 

Some tender sorgow shared by all. 


Dear pleasure! that I soon shall prove 
Thus to commune with one I love— 
Thus once again hear and impart 

Thig sweet sign-language of the heart! 








ALADDIN; OR, THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 


A DRAMA FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Characters. 


ALADDIY, 

Wipow MustTapna. 
Princess Baprovut Bapovr. 
GENIUS OF THE LAMP. 
Genius oF THE Rina. 

Zora, the Priycess’ slave. 
Coeran Azac, the African Magician. 
SuLTAN or CATHAY. 

GRAND VIZIER. 

Prince Hara Zara, his son. 
Apna, the Suntan’s slave. 
CourtTieRs, SLAVES. 


Costumes, all Chinese. 


Autappix. Scenes 1st and 2d. Plain brown 
linen edged with black. Scenes 3d, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th. Dress of rich satin, with girdle, cap, 
and collar of velvet studded with jewels. 

Wivow MustapHa. Dress of plain stuff, 
mean and coarse. 

Princess. Skirt of white satin; sack of 
blue satin, trimmed with lace and jewels; 
veil of white lace, edged with gold. 

Genius or THE LAMP, must be mounted on 
stilts, covered from the waist down with black 
skirt embroidered with red. The sack of red. 
Pasteboard face, hideously painted, with a 
high cap of black and red. 

Genius of THE Rine. A little girl, dressed 
in white spangled with silver. Crown of silver 
stars. Wand tipped with silver star. Wings 
of white lace spangled with silver. 

Coeian Azac. Dress of black, worked with 
cabalistic figures in red. High-pointed cap of 
black, embroidered to match. 

Suiran, Vizier, Privce, and Covrtisrs, full 
Chinese costumes, richly trimmed. 

Asya. Black face, arms, legs, and neck. 
Dress of white cotton, worked in red. 

Zora. White dress. 


Scene I.—A room in the house of the Wipow 
Mustapua. Curtain rises, discovering the 
WInow spinning. 

Widow (calling). Aladdin! Aladdin! Where 
is that naughty boy? Aladdin! Aladdin, I 
say! No doubt he is idling away his time in 
the street with other boys as lazy as himself. 
(Rises and goes to door.) Aladdin! Aladdin! 


Enter ALAppDIN. 


Aladdin. Mercy on us, mother, what a noise 
you do make. (Takes a ball from his pocket, 
and plays withit.) Icannever leave the house 
an instant that you are not shouting for me. 

Widow. Put up your ball. You must do 
an errand for me. I want more cotton; and 
since you are too idle to earn your own living, 
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you shall at least assist me. Come with me 
into the next room and get the basket. 

Aladdin. I will wait here! 

Widow. No, you will come with me. If I 
trust you a moment out of my sight, you are 
off playing in the street: 

[EZzeunt Wivow and Auappty. 


Enter Cocian Azac. 

Cogian Azac. This is the house; my scheme 
prospers. Can I but persuade this idle boy 
to follow me, I shall surely arrive at the 
height of my wishes.’ The person to enter 
the enchanted cave must be a fatherless boy. 
Would I could go myself! But this lad will 
suit my purpose excellently. Ah, he comes! 


Enter Auappiy, carrying a basket. 


Aladdin. Hulloo, old fellow! who are you? 
Cogian Azac. Are not you called Aladdin? 
Aladdin. Well, what if Il am? 

Cogian Azac. The son of Mustapha, the 
tailor ? 

Aladdin. True enough. But he has been 
dead this long time. 

Cogian Azac. Oh, dire news! (Beating his 
breast.) Fatal tidings! ( Weeps.) 

Aladdin. Why do you weep? 

Cogian Azac. Alas, my child! how can I do 
otherwise? I am your uncle. Your father 
was my most excellent brother. I have been 
absent from Cathay for many years, and at 
the very instant of my arrival in this, my 
native place, and when I was panting to see 
and embrace my only brother, you inform me 
of his death. Can I be so unfeeling as not to 
be sensible of the most violent grief, when I 
thus find my fond hopes vain? What, how- 
ever, in a small degree alleviates my pain, is 
that in your sweet face I discover many 
traces of your father’s countenance. But 
your mother lives? 

Aladdin. Oh yes, she is in the next room. 
(Calling.) Mother! 

Cogian Azac. Nay, suffer me to overcome 
the first violence of my sorrow before I meet 
her. I will retire for a few moments, and 
then return. In the meantime (giving purse) 
give her this purse of gold, and tell her I will 
return within an hour, to greet her as a sister. 

[Exit Cogtan Azac. 
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Aladdin. What a queer oldfellow! (Opens 
the purse.) Gold, sure enough! ( Calling.) 
Mother! Mother, come here ! 


Enter Wivow. 


Widow. Returned, Aladdin, already ? 

Aladdin. No, I have not been. Now, don’t 
begin to scold, but tell me whether I have 
not an uncle ? 

Widow. No, my child, you have no uncle, 
either on your poor father’s side or mine. 

Aladdin. A man has just been here, how- 
ever, who told me he was my father’s brother 
and my uncle. He cried when I told him of 
my father’s death, and embraced me fondly. 
And to prove to you that I tell the truth 
(showing gold), see what he has given me. He 
also sent kind messages to you, and promised 
to return within an hour and embrace you. 

Widow. It is true indeed, my son, that your 
father had a brother, but he has long been 
dead, and I never heard my dear Mustapha 
mention any other. 


Enter Coetan Azac. 


Cogian Azac (embracing Wipow). My dear 
sister! Ah, my poor brother, what a treasure 
you were forced to leave! ’ 

Widow. You are very kind, sir; pray, be 
seated. This was my husband’s favorite 
chair; pray occupy it. 

Cogian Azac. No, no! I will sit here, op- 
posite to it, that I may look at his place. 
(They all seat themselves.) Do not be sur- 
prised, my good sister, at never having seen 
me during the lifetime of my beloved brother. 
It is full forty years since I left Cathay. I 
have travelled in India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, 
and Egypt, passing the last twenty years in 
Africa. At last, as it is the natural disposi- 
tion of man, no matter how far he journeys, 
never to forget home and country, the desire 
to once more visit Cathay and embrace my 
dear brother became so strong, that I re- 
turned. But, heavy day—we will not speak 
of it. Your son can inform you of my afflic- 
tion over the bad tidings. Aladdin! 

Aladdin. Well, uncle ? 

Cogian Azac. What trade do you follow, 
nephew ? } 

Aladdin (confused). Trade—I—I— 

Widow. Aladdin is a very idle boy. His 
father did all that he could, while he was alive, 
to make him learn his trade, but he could not 
accomplish it; and since his death, in spite 





of everything I can say, he will learn nothing, 
but leads the idle life of a vagabond. He 
spends all his time at play with other boys, 
without considering that he is no longer a 
child. He knows very well that his father 
left no money for our support, and sees that 
even when I spend the whole day spinning 
cotton, I can barely get enough to eat. 

Cogian Azac. This is not right, Aladdin. 
You must think of working for your bread. 
Perhaps you do not like your father’s trade ? 

Aladdin. I hate it! 

Cogian Azac. But there are others. Sup- 
pose I buy you a shop, and furnish it with 
rich goods for you to sell? 

Aladdin. Delightful! 

Cogian Azac. Since this plan pleases you, 
suppose you now accompany me to visit the 
bazaars, get yourself some fine clothes, and 
see how merchants conduct themselves. 

Aladdin. Willingly. 

Cogian Azac. My dear sister, give yourself 
no further uneasiness about this. wayward 
boy. I will provide for him. Aladdin, em- 
brace your mother. Farewell, sister, we will 
return ere nightfall. 

[Exeunt Cocian Azac and ALAppIN. 

Widow. What a wonderful piece of good 
fortune. We shall now prosper. A shop! 
A shop furnished with rich goods! I must 
go tell all the neighbors ! 

[Exit Wiwow. Curtain falls. 
a 


Scene II., same as Scent I.— Curtain rises, dis. 
covering the Wipow Mustapna walking. up 
and down, wringing her hands and weeping. 
Widow. Oh, Aladdin, my dear, dear son, 

where are you’? Three days and nights have 

passed since he left me. Can he have offended 
his good uncle? 


Enter ALApDIN, crying. 


Aladdin. Oh! oh! oh! 
Widow. O Aladdin! Oh, my dear boy, 
what is the matter? Oh, you bad, bad boy, 


’ where have you been? 


Aladdin. Oh, don’t scold, mother; I’m going 
to be a good boy now, indeed Iam. Oh, I’m 
so tired and so hungry, and so frightened. 

Widow. Why, what has happened ? 

Aladdin (sitting down, and drawing the widow 
down beside him). I’ll tell you all about it. 
You must know that the man with whom I 
went away— 

Widow. Your uncle? 
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Aladdin. No, no; a vile magician, an im- 
postor. Patience, dear mother, and I will 
tell you all. He took me to many fine 
places, gave me fruits and cakes, and led me 
far away from the city, promising to show me 
still finer things. It was late in the day 
when we came to a lonely place, where rocks 
were piled high around us, but not a tree or 
shrub could be seen. Here he ordered me to 
collect sticks, with which he built a fire, and 
threw upon the flame some powder, pro- 
nouncing at the same time magic words. As 
soon as he did so, the solid rock flew apart, 
and a small door with an iron ring was re- 
vealed. This he ordered me to pull, and 
when I did so, it flew back and disclosed the 
mouth of a hideous cave. He ordered me to 
enter the cave, being careful not to touch the 
walls on either side, as it would be instant 
death if I did. 

Widow. Oh, my poor child, what awful 
peril! 

Aladdin. I was to enter an avenue which 
he described, at the end of which was a lamp. 
This I was to empty, hide in my bosom, and 
bring to him. But I was terrified, and refused 
to go. Then he beat me, and threatened all 
sorts of dreadful punishments if I did not obey 
him. 

Widow. My poor Aladdin! 

Aladdin. So at last I descended into the 
cave. Atthe entrance he put upon my finger 
thiseing, which he said would guard me from 
all evil. As soon as I was in the cave, I was 
dazzled with light and beauty. Rich fruits 
of beautiful colors hung upon all the trees, 
and fountains of gold spouted in the walks. 
I secured the lamp, and then began to pluck 
the fruit. It was hard, and not fit to eat, 
being colored glass, but very pretty. While 
I was plucking it the man called me, and I 
hastened to the entrance of the cave. Here 
he demanded the lamp, but it was so buried 
in the fruit, that I could not get at it. Still 
he demanded it, till I got angry and told him 
he should not have it until I was safely out. 
At this, in a great rage, he threw some more 
powder on the fire, and the door of the cave 
closed with an awful noise, burying me alive. 

Widow. Oh! I am cold with horror. 

Aladdin. For three nights and days I tried 
in vain to escape from my living tomb, and 
then, despairing, I was wringing my hands 
with pain, when I rubbed the ring the vile 
sorcerer had given me. In an instant a beau- 





tiful little fairy stood before me, who said: 
‘*What do you wish? I am ready to obey 
you as your slave; as the slave of him who 
wears the ring; I, and the other slaves of the 
ring.’’ I cried, ‘*Take me home!’’ and in- 
stantly, without knowing how, I stood before 
our own door. 

Widow. Oh, my child, my child! Oh, the 
vile traitor! the barbarian! the impostor. 
Without doubt he is a magician, and they 
are public evils! Oh, how thankful I am for 
your deliverance. 

Aladdin (showing jewels). 
mother. 

Widow (bringing a dish). How beautiful. 
Put it in here, Aladdin. Ah, when I think 
of your peril, it becomes hideous. 

Aladdin. But I am faint. Since that fright- 
ful cavern closed upon me, I have eaten no- 
thing. Give me, I beg, a morsel to eat. 

Widow. Alas! alas! I have not a morsel 
to give you, and since your departure I have 
been too unhappy to spin. There is a little 
raw cotton, however; perhaps the price of 
that will furnish some food. 

Aladdin (taking lamp from his bosom). Keep 
the cotton for another time, dear mother. Sell 
this lamp, and the money will keep us from 
starving to-day. To-morrow I will seek work. 

Widow (taking lamp). It is very dirty. If 
I were to clean it, it would surely bring a 
(Rubs the lamp.) Oh, horror! 


Here is the fruit, 


larger sum. 
( Faints.) 
Enter Genius or THE Lamp. 

Genius. What do you wish? I am ready to 
obey you as your slave, and the slave of those 
who hoid the lamp; I, and the other slaves 
of the lamp. 

Aladdin (taking the lamp). 
bring me something to eat. [Exit Genius. 

Aladdin. Here is a treasure. Mother! mo- 
ther! She has fainted. I will get some water. 


I am hungry; 


Enter Genivs with a tray of food and wine in 
silver dishes and bottles; he puts it on table, 
and exit. 

Aladdin. Mother! (Pours out wine and gives 
widow.) Come, mother, drink, eat. 

Widow. Is it gone? 

Aladdin. Gone, yes, to be sure it is. Come 
eat, here is plenty. (Seats himself at table, 
amd eats.) 

Widow. Silver dishes! Oh, Aladdin! (Sits 
down and eats.) 


Crier (outside). The Princess Badroul Ba- 
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dour goes to-day to the baths. All citizens 
are commanded on pain of death to shut up 
their houses and keep within doors till she 
has returned to the palace. 

Widow. But, my dear, where did all this 
feast come from ? 

Aladdin.’ Another time, dear mother, an- 
other time I will tell you. Now (rising), I 
must see the Princess. 

Widow. Aladdin, are you mad? ’Tis death, 
certain death, to venture out. 

Aladdin. See her I must. I know a hiding 
place. [ Exit hastily. 

Widow. Ob, the rash boy! He will be the 
death of me! I shall never see him again. 
(Weeps.) But I may as well put away what is 
left of this repast. (Begins to clear the table.) 
I am sure I don’t know where that boy gets 
his curiosity, I have not a bit. (Trumpet out- 
side.) She is coming. I must have one peep, 
if I die for it. (Peeps from door.) Oh, what 
a splendid procession; but the Princess is 
veiled from head to foot, so that rash boy gets 
nothing for his pains. (Coming forward.) 
Ah me! some folks are lucky. Now, J might 
go to the baths fifty times, and the Sultan 
would not care if all Cathay stared at me. 


Enter Auappin. 


Aladdin. What wondrous beauty! What 
melting eyes! Ah, how beautiful she is. 
Mother ! 

Widow. Well, Aladdin ? 

Aladdin. I have seen her. 

Widow. Yes, her veil. 

Aladdin. Her face! I hid myself in the 
vestibule of the baths, where she raised her 
veil. 

Widow. Imprudent boy ! 

Aladdin. And I am resolved to wed her. 

Widow. Hoity-toity ! the boy has lost his 
wits. 

Aladdin. You shall go this day to the Sul- 
tan and demand her hand. 

Widow. Not I, indeed! J value my head, if 
you do not. (Laughs.) A pretty figure I 
should make. You, son, you must be mad. 

Aladdin. Mother, I assure you I have not 
lost my senses. I foresaw that you would re- 
proach me, but nothing shall ever shake my 
resolution to wed the Princess Badroul Ba- 
dour. 

Widow. If there were no other obstacle in 
the way, you have no present. No one can 
obtain even an audience without a gift. 





Aladdin. You shall take the colored fruit. 
It is very beautiful, and may please the Sul- 
tan. Make your request boldly, and I will 
follow you (striking the lamp), as the suitor 
for a Princess should. Go, dear mother. 

Widow (taking the dish of jewels). The Sul- 
tan will behead me. 

Aladdin. No, no. Be sure no harm will come 
to you. 

Widow. But, Aladdin— 

Aladdin. Nay, mother, no more words. Go, 
I entreat you. [Ezit Wipow. 

Aladdin (rubbing the lamp). And now for 
my part. 


Enter Genius or THE LAMP. 


Aladdin. Good Genius, I would wed the 
Princess Badroul Badour, and wish a suite 
worthy of a Prince. You will, therefore, pro- 
cure for my attendants forty black slaves led 
by forty white ones, each of whom must bear 
a basin of massive gold filled with the rarest 
jewels. For me, procure a dress fit for a 
Prince, and servants richly attired. 

Genius. To hear is to obey. [zit Genivs. 

Aladdin. With this lamp I can procure a 
dowry worthy of even a Sultan’s acceptance. 
And now for the bath to render myself as 
beautiful as the husband of so charming a 
Princess should be. [ Curtain falls. 


Scene III.—TZhe audience room of the Suvran. 
Curtain rises, discovering the Suuran seated 
upon a throne, centre of background. At his 
right stands the Granp Vizigr, at his left the 
Prince, son of the VizIER; COURTIERS stand 
back of throne. 


Sultan. You are quite right, my worthy 
Vizier. It is indeed time that our daughter 
was married, and your son seems to me a 
worthy match. 

Prince. Ah, sire, if my life’s gratitude will 
repay you— 

Sultan. Here comes our good Abna! 


Enter Aswa. 

Abna (prostrating himself). A woman meanty 
dressed, bearing a white porcelain dish covered 
with a napkin, implores an audience. 

Sultan. Admit her. 


Enter Wipow Mustarua. 
Widow (kneeling). Mightiest of monarchs ! 
Sultan. Rise, my good woman, and present 
your petition. 
Widow (uncovering basin). Deign, gracious 
sovereign, to accept my poor offering! 
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Sultan. Poor offering! Jewels such as our 
realm cannot match! Vizier! Prince! See! 
What lustrous diamonds! What gorgeous 
rubies! What can we do for you, good wo- 
man, in return for such a magnificent gift ? 

Widow. If my request is presumptuous, your 
clemency. 

Sultan. You are pardoned, whatever it may 
be. 

Widow. Sire, my son Aladdin would wed 
your daughter, the Princess Badroul Badour. 

Vizier. Monstrous! Unheard of presump- 
tion ! 

Prince. The villain deserves the bowstring! 

Sultan (pointing to jewels). Is not the donor 
of this gift worthy of our daughter? Must I 
not give her to him who offers such a price? 
Such jewels I have not seen since I was’a 
monarch, 

Vizier. This woman is evidently of mean 
birth. Let her son prove his power to support 
the Princess in her present state, ere you de- 
cide. [Sound of trumpets. 

Widow. Your answer, gracious monarch, 

Sultan. Let Aladdin appear before us. 

Crier (outside). Room for the Prince Aladdin! 


Enter ABNa. 


Abna (prostrating himself). Sire, within the 
courtyard stand forty black and forty white 
slaves, bearing each jewels sufficient for a 
king’s ransom. They come from Aladdin, an 
offering to the Princess Badroul Badour. 

Widow. My son Aladdin, sire, is not igno- 
rant that this present, which he has sent your 
Majesty, is very much beneath the acceptance 
of the beautiful Princess. He nevertheless 
hopes that you will favorably look upon his 
suit. 

Sultan. Well, Vizier, what do you think of 
the person, whoever he may be, who has sent 
me so rich and wonderful a present, a person 
of whom, I grant, we know nothing, but 
whose riches are undoubted? Do you not 
think him worthy of our daughter? 

Vizier. I am dumb with amazement ! 

Sultan. Go, my good woman, and tell your 
son I am waiting with open arms to receive 
him, and the greater diligence he makes in 
coming to bestow his hand upon my daughter, 
the more charmed I shall be. (To Abna.) 
Tell the Princess Badroul Badour we request 
her presence. [Exit Apna. 

Crier (outside). Way for the Prince Alad- 
din! 





Enter Atapptn, followed by four black slaves. 


Aladdin (kneeling). Most gracious monarch, 
pardon my impatience that could not wait the 
return of my mother. 

Sultan. Most royal Prince— 

Aladdin. Alas, sire, no drop of royal blood 
flows in my veins, but if a slave’s devotion, a 
lover’s homage, will plead my cause, the 
meanest of your majesty’s subjects is the 
most blest. 


Enter Princess Baprovt Bapovr, veiled, followed 
by four female slaves. 

Sultan. My daughter, you are summoned 
to greet your future husband. Rise, Aladdin, 
your petition is granted. The nuptials shall 
be celebrated this very hour. 

Aladdin. Nay, sire, though I pant with im- 
patience to become your son, suffer me first 


_ to crave a spot of land upon which to build a 


palace fit for so fair & princess to inhabit. 
Sultan. Select any ground you will. 
Aladdin (touching the veil). Fair Princess, 
may I crave one word, to signify that you 
obey, without reluctance, your father’s will? 
Princess (lifting her veil). My father’s will is 
always mine. Yet (giving her hand) it is 
enough to have seen you to obey without 
reluctance. 
Aladdin (kneeling before her). Adorable Prin- 
cess, thus doI consecrate my life to your ser- 


vice. (Aisses her hand.) [{ Curtain falls. 


Scene IV.—An apartment in Atappry’s palace. 
Curtain rises, discovering ALAppIN and the 
Princess standing, Zora in background, em- 
broidering. 

Princess. This hateful hunt. No other cloud 
rests upon my felicity in this most charming 
home you have prepared for me, save that I 
find a rival’in the chase. 

Aladdin. I will remain, my loved one, if 
you wish. 

Princess. Nay, I am not so selfish. Fare- 
well, you will soon return. 

Aladdin. But that your father wills it, I 
would not depart. But farewell, for a brief 
time, farewell. (Embraces her.) 

Princess. Farewell, loved one. 

[£zrit AuappIN. 

Cogian Azac (behind the scenes). Old lamps 
for new! Who’ll give old lamps for new? 

Zora (looking from window). Ha! ha! hat 
the old idiot ! 

Princess. Silly one, what are you laughing 
at? 
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Zora. Lovely Princess, who can help laugh- 
ing, at seeing that old idiot outside, who with 
a basketful of new lamps upon his arm, is 
offering to exchange them for old ones. 

Princess. I wonder if he really does it? 

Zora. I know not if you have ever observed 
an old lamp our Prince places upon the cor- 
nice when he departs for the chase. Suppose 
we try whether this odd merchant will give 
us a ngw one for it. 

Princess. Fetch it, Zora, and my veil too. 
Anything to pass the time till my love returns. 
(Exit Zora.) We will ourselves see this odd 
merchant. 


Enter Zora with lamp and veil. 


Zora. Shall I veil these charms? 

Princess. And then escort the merchant 
here. (Zora throws the veil over the PRixcess, 
and erit.) ’Tis an odd frolic. (Seats herself.) 


Enter Coatan Azac and Zora. 


Zora. The Princess would see your lamps, 
old man. 

Cogian Azac (aside). My journey is nearly 
ended. She holds the magic lamp which the 
vile slave Aladdin stole from me. (Aloud.) 
Your majesty would exchange an old lamp 
for a new one. 

Princess. Zora, give this to the merchant. 

Cogian Azac. Victory! (Snatches the lamp.) 
Mine! mine at last. 

Princess (rising). Is the man mad ? 

Cogian Azac (snatching away her veil). Slave! 

Princess. Summon my guards. Your head 
shall pay the penalty of this insult. 

Cogian Azac. Not so. You are my slave 
(threateningly). Mine. 

Princess. Help! help! (Faints.) 

Zora. Help! (Faints.) 

Cogian Azac (rubbing the lamp). 
the prize is mine. 


Ha! ha! 


Enter Genivs or THE LAMP. 


Genius. What is your wish ? 


Cogain Azac. Transport this palace and all. 


that it contains to Africa! 
Genius. To hear is to obey. [2 xit Gentvs. 
Cogain Azac. So, Aladdin, I take my re- 
venge. { Curtain falls. 


Sceye V., same as I.—Curtain rises, discovering 
Auappin walking up and down in despair. 


Aladdin. Where can I hide? The Sultan 
has granted me forty days in which to restore 


we must dissemble. 





my beloved Princess and my palace, but I 
cannot tell where to turn my steps. Ah, a 
lucky thought! (Rubs the ring.) I had for- 
gotten my ring. 


Enter Genius oF THE Rive. 


Genius. What is your will? 

Aladdin. Tell me, good spirit, where is my 
Princess ? 

Genius. In Africa! 

Aladdin. Africa? 

Genius. Know, Aladdin, that the magician, 
your pretended uncle, having by his mighty 
enchantments discovered your escape from 
the cave and subsequent prosperity, resolved 
to revenge himself upon you, and obtain your 
treasure, By strategy he has made himself 
master of the Wonderful Lamp and its slaves, 
and transported your palace and all within its 
walls to Africa. 

Aladdin. Transport me to its gates. 

Genius. To hear is to obey. [Curtain falls. 


Scene VI., same as Scene IV.—Curtain rises, 
discovering the Princess Baprovt Bapour 
seated in an attitude of deep dejection. 
Princess. Can it be true? This fearful man 

who claims me as his slave, yet implores me 

to marry him, tells me my Aladdin is dead, 
slain by my enraged father. 


Enter Zora. 


Zora. Madam! lady! 

Princess. There is joy in your face, good 
Zora. Speak quickly. 

Zora. Madam, the Prince Aladdin implores 
an audience. 

Princess. My husband! 
stantly |! 


Admit him in- 


Enter ALAppIN. 


Aladdin. Beloved one! 

Princess. Oh, my dear Aladdin, they told 
me you were dead! But you have come to 
release me from my hateful bondage. This 
frightful man, who told me of your death, 
implores me daily to become his wife. 

Aladdin. He is my deadliest enemy, my own 
one; but to gain your release, and my safety, 
When he visits you to- 
day, grant him a smile or two, and give him 
wine to drink, but, when you pour it out, 
drop this powder within the cup! Hark, 
some one comes! I must retire. ? 

[Exit ALADDIN. 

Princess. It is our enemy. 
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Enter Coeian Azac, 


Cogian Azac. Charming Princess! 

Princess. Most gracious master! 
seated. 

Cogian Azac (aside). She has come to her 
senses! (Aloud.) Charming friend, suffer me 
first to conduct you to a seat. 

Princess. In my country we greet our friends 
with refreshments. Suffer me to offer you a 
glass of wine. Zora! Wine! 

Zora (offering wine to Coeian Azac, and then 
to the Princess). I obey. 

Princess (dropping the powder into her glass). 
We have a custom in our country, worthy 
master, that is said to cement friendship. We 
touch our lips to the ylasses, and then ex- 
change them (touching her lips to her glass). 
Shall I offend if I offer mine? 

Cogian Azac (eagerly). Ishall be transported 
with bliss! (Drinks the wine, and falls back 
dead.) 

Princess. Aladdin! Aladdin! 
is dead! 


Pray, be 


Enter ALADDIN. 

Aladdin. Beloved Princess, may I implore 
you to retire for a moment? 
[Zit Princess and Zora. 

lamp from Coetan Azac’s bosom and rubs it. 


Atappin takes the 


Enter Genius or THE Lamp. 

Genius. What is your will? 

Aladdin. To Cathay! Restore my palace to 
its original position. But first remove yon 
carrion (pointing to Coatan Azac). 

Genius. To hear is to obey. 


Enter four slaves, who carry out Cocian Azac. 
Aladdin. Now for Cathay. 
Genius. Most worthy Aladdin, you are al- 
ready there. [Exit Genius. 


Enter Princess. 

Aladdin. My Princess! 

Princess. Oh my dear Aladdin, we are at 
home again. From my window I saw my 
father’s palace, and behold, the dear Sultan 
comes himself to welcome us. 


Enter Suutan, Wipow Mustapua, VIZIER, 
Prince, and CourtiERs. 

Sultan. My dear children! Ah, what anx- 
jety I have suffered since your strange de- 
parturé! 

Aladdin. Music, there! Let this be a day 
of rejoicing. [Music behind the scenes. 


Our enemy 





My Princess, will you tread a measure with 


me? 

[The Covrtters form a cotillion; ALADDIN and 
Princess at the head, Suutan and Wivow 
Musrapua at the foot. Curtain falls whilst 
they are dancing. 





DAISY BLOOMS. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Amona the sunniest memories 
That fill my heart to-day, 
Is one of the sweet, sweet meadow-land 
That lieth far away ; 
Far over the purple western bills, 
Where the sunset skies lean down, 
As if to bless with a near caress 
The hill, and lake, and town. 


Just out on the edge of that quict town, 
This side of the forest gray, 

Lieth the sunny meadow, where 
My feet were wont to stray ; 

And all along by the mossy banks 
Of its quiet, winding stream, 

Are the daisies growing, red and white 
Bright with the sunlight’s gleam. 


Years agone! ah, years agone! 
I gathered the daisies there! 
The tiny blossoms like stars shone out 
In my little Kitty’s hair! 
And I often wonder if, far away, 
Her thoughts can follow mine 
Down to the meadow-land where the flowers 
In their olden beauty shine— 


And I often wonder if the sweet light 
That shone in her sky-blue eyes, 
Still lingers there, or if, like me, 
She has grown more sadly wise— 
So that the daisies down by the stream, 
In the meadow, far away, 
Would look as strange as the broken dream 
She holds in her heart to-day. 





‘¢Eat Your Brown Breap First.’’—It is a 
plain, but faithful saying, ‘‘Eat your brown 
bread first ;’? nor is there a better rule fora 
young man’s outset in the world. While 
you continue single you may live within as 
narrow limits as you please; and it is then 
you must begin to save in order to be pro- 
vided for the more enlarged expenses of your 
future family. Besides, a plain, frugal life is 
then supported more cheerfully; it is your 
own choice, and it is to be justified on the 
best and most honest principles in the world, 
and you have nobody’s pride to struggle with, 
or appetites to master but your own. As 
you advance in life and success, it will be 
expected you should give yourself greater 
indulgence; and you may then be allowed 
to do it both reasonably and safely. 
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WIDOWS. 


BY A LADY OF KENTUCKY. 


(Concluded from page 435.) 


Marca and April passed, and the sweet May 
came in milder and warmer than usual. Peo- 
ple in the country planted trees and made 
gardens, and people in town, who longed to 
do it, but couldn’t, were fain to go out to the 
woods and gather the early violets, and pull 
off the budding tree branches, and enjoy the 
first fresh smell of spring out of town. Among 
these, Mrs. Beresford, weary of her patchwork 
and meditations, resolved to welcome May- 
day with a picnic party. She had invited 
quite a number of young persons to go with 
her and her nieces to her brother’s country 
place, and spend the day out of doors. Mrs. 
Benson had promised to join the party and 
bring Anna with her if it was possible. 

All was bustle and preparation at Mrs. 
Beresford’s, which was the rendezvous for the 
whole party previous to starting. Margaret 
was highly excited, and as she dressed, re- 
marked to the more composed Lydia, ‘‘ that 
it was her private opinion that this party was 
a plan cunningly devised by her two aunts, 
to bring out Anna. She expressed her wil- 
lingness to help such a widow as Anna, and 
declared she would take special care to make 
her acquainted with her particular friend, Mr. 
Iverling.’’ 

After the usual hurry and delay, they all 
got off but Margaret. She being the chief 
manager, waited to make sure that no basket 
or hamper was forgotten, and then took her 
seat in Iverling’s buggy, for he had begged 
the privilege of driving her himself. What a 
delightful morning ride that was for Margaret. 
A pleasure long to be remembered, and always 


_with a sensation of surprise that it had ever 


been at all, and almost one of anger that she 
had yielded to the enchantment. But I must 
not anticipate. Margaret and her escort ar- 
rived at their destination in a state of exhila- 
ration, produced by the combined influences 
of the spring air, the May sun, the comfort- 
able buggy and its fast horse, and agreeable 
society, bordering on felicity, and which will 
be readily understood by all who have been 
in a similar condition. 

The chosen ground was a charmingly ro- 
mantic spot, or—in young lady phrase—was 





the ‘‘ sweetest spot in the world for picnics.’’ 
There were hill, and rocks, and valley with 
its running water, and for carpet, the long, 
dead grass of the past summer matted with 
the tender shoots of the young spring, plea- 
santly canopied by the scanty foliage, which 
let in only sun enough to make it warm and 
comfortable; all the natural accessories to a 
pleasant time. But, after all, how little these 
have to do with the happiness of the whole 
thing; take them all away and locate the spot 
in an arid plain, and the enjoyment will be 
the same, provided the company is composed 
of youth and enthusiasm, and each heart 
basking in the presence of its idol. 

There is the simple secret of those success- 
ful picnic parties, where everybody ‘‘ enjoyed 
themselves so much,’’ and unless you can 
arrange things just so, my dear madam, I ad- 
vise you do not attempt what will be, other- 
wise, the dullest of all dull things. 

Mrs. Benson had not been able to keep her 
promise as to Anna, but she was there her- 
self, with additional stores and well-trained 
servants, to assist Mrs. Beresford in spreading 
the important lunch. The snowy cloths were 
laid, and various articles set here and there 
upon them, when Mrs. Beresford announced, 
with dismay, that a shower was coming, and 
showed the premonitory drops that had fallen 
onherhand. The announcement was scarcely 
made before it came—not in great violence, 
but enough to make the ground too damp for 
further enjoyment. Mrs. Benson invited them 
to finish the day within doors, and in great 
hilarity, heightened by this little episode, they 
proceeded there at once, and entered like an 
invading army that usually quiet place. 

Anna received these unexpected guests with 
a quiet cordiality, and so by mere accident 
was once more thrown into the society from 
which she had so long excluded herself. Mar-, 
garet, true to her magnanimous resolve, made 
haste to present Iverling to her beautiful cou- 
sin, not without some misgivings as to the 
result. 

In Mrs. Benson’s large dining-room, the 
lunch was soon arranged, and the company 
ate, drank, talked, and sung, with as much 
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freedom as they would have used out doors, 
and with all the more zest for the unex- 
pected incident that had caused this change 
of quarters. 

Elsie flitted about in a state of wild joy at 
the rare scene, which had called up an unu- 
sual color to her mother’s cheek and greatly 
increased her beauty, and really made her, as 
the complacent Townly remarked to Margaret 
and Iverling, who were walking on the gal- 
lery, ‘‘the very prettiest widow he had seen 
in a long time.”’ 

** You are too moderate, sir,’’ replied Mar- 
garet; ‘‘I think my cousin deserves some 
grander description than prettiest. Do not 
you, Mr. Iverling?’’ 

A steady gaze at the widow, a slight embar- 
rassment, and he answered: ‘‘I do, indeed.’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ continued Mr. Townly, in an un- 
dertone to Margaret, ‘‘I shall leave him to 
make it. I can go no further, as she belongs 
to the class you proscribe.”’ 

‘*Envy!’’ said Margaret, in the same tone, 
** But do look,’’ she went on, aloud, ‘‘ at Mr. 
Lester; what a pleasing change in him! In 
his widow he has lost his own identity, en- 
tirely forgotten his own importance.”’ 

** All of which,’’ again whispered Townly, 
** our friend does not hear, for another widow’s 
charms have completely mesmerized him.”’ 

Anna was just then distributing refresh- 
ments, from a waiter which a servant held, 
at the other end of the gallery, and Iverling’s 
gaze was riveted on her; presently she came 
towards them, and it broke up with a faint 
blush and some confusion. Did Margaret di- 
vine his thought? She good-naturedly ral- 
lied him on his abstraction, and declared, by 
way of punishment, he should leave her side, 
and assist Anna in her task. Evidently an- 
noyed, but unable to resist, he went off. 

‘*Come,’’ said Margaret, taking Mr. Town- 
ly’s arm, ‘‘I am tired of being still, let us 
walk,’’ and they strolled up and down a few 
times in silence. Her companion broke it by 
saying, with an air of mock sympathy, ‘‘Oh, 
‘these widows, these widows, what havoc they 
make among weak-hearted bachelors. Would 
I were king with despotic power for a brief 
period, in this region, they should soon cease 
from troubling.”’ 

** How ?’’ said Margaret, smiling, ‘‘ would 
you doom them all to mount their husbands’ 
funeral pyres ?’” 

‘*From the fulness of the heart the mouth 





speaketh, dear lady. You should be my chief 
counsellor, and any doom you might advise, 
I would have faithfully executed.’ 

‘* Well, we’d burn them, then,’’ said Mar- 
garet, in her usual tone of violence, ‘‘and so 
make a paradise on earth. Conceive of it, no 
widows.”’ 

‘*Charming,’’ said Towhly, ‘until your 
time came to ascend the pyre; but then we 
would repeal the law, would we not ?’’ 

‘*Never,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ for, if a woman 
really loved her husband, she would desire to 
die with him, and if she didn’t love him, she 
would deserve death for her disloyalty.’’ 

And so the day was passed—wasted or im- 
proved, as the case might be—with some 
hearts thrilling with rapture, others with 
pain beneath the cover of such light talk; but 
all seeming gay and happy, and none admit- 
ting that their morning joy had changed to 
cloud and weariness like the weather. When 
the day was over and Margaret was once more 
seated in Iverling’s buggy, on her way home, 
they both unconsciously showed how great 
the change that had come over them. He 
was absent and embarrassed, and she silent 
and uncomfortable, and sincerely glad to bid 
him good-evening when they stopped at her 
aunt’s door. At once she flew to her own 
room; and, as she hastened to increase her 
earthly comfort by exchanging her dress for 
a light gown, suppressed feeling at length 
burst out, and she said, with a yawn, ‘‘ What 
a stupid, stupid day this has been!’’ 

‘*Stupid!’’ said Lydia, with astonishment, 
‘‘why, I never spent a pleasanter one in my 
life; and I thought you had enjoyed it too.’’ 


Spring had given place to summer, and the 
summer days were fast drawing near their 
end. To Anna the time had flown most 
rapidly since that rainy May day when she 
met the gay world again. Charles Iverling 
had become a frequent visitor at her father’s 
house; and if this circumstance had caused 
the rapid flight of time, she scarcely knew it 
yet—had not even to her own heart acknow- 
ledged the humiliating truth, that her high 
constancy was falling, that a faint but revivi- 
fying hope had already given her a new 
interest in life, was painting its bright colors 
on her cheek, rekindling its old light within 
her eyes. The world, that sees and knows 
everything, of course talked and wondered, 
as is usual. Some, in ridicule of her former 
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deep dejection, incapable, in their narrow 
minds, of conceiving the two facts—that if 
Anna loved now, she had loved then; and 
others, with more comprehending minds, sym- 
pathizing, still wondered at this common yet 
most touching miracle, for such it really is, 
when the dead, awakened by the very power 
which had destroyed them, resume, Phoenix- 
like, their youth, their rapture, and their 
strength. 

Ye sticklers for constancy to first love, I 
entreat your charity and sympathy for all 
who like my heroine yield a second time to 
this sweet power. Be merciful, be just ; despise 
the third and fourth renewal of the Phenix 
as much as you please, for such there is no 
excuse, but the second time it rises from its 
ashes, when life is only half over, if it can 
no more help it than the trees and flowers 
can help budding and blooming when the 
spring sunshine and rain renew their life after 
the long and dreary winter, believe and 
bless the bird—and admit with me that it is 
better so—better that 

**No pang 
Is permanent with man, From the highest 
As from the vilest things of every day 
He learns to wean himself. For the strong hours 
Conquer him.”’ 


One pleasant August evening Anna stood 
by the front porch, training to a trellis a rose- 
bush that had struggled from its place. Her 
black and lilac dresses have glided into other 
colors, but this evening she is simply clad in 
white. Whilst she is bending over her task, 
Elsie announces, with a scream of delight— 
‘*O Mamma! here comes Mr. Iverling!’’ and 
rushes away to meet him. He had left his 
horse at the rack, and was now close enough 
to Anna to see the blush called up by the 
child’s exclamation as she turned and took 
his offered hand. 

‘*Ts this agreeable work ?”’ he said. 

‘*Very,’’ replied Anna. 

‘*¢ And indispensable,’’ he said, still holding 
her hand. 

‘¢ Almost, I think,’’ said Anna; ‘‘ for see 
how full of promise are these branches that 
have been for several days trailing on the 
ground,’’ and she withdrew her hand to raise 
a branch. © 

** Yes, it has been neglected; let me assist 
you, that we may have time for the walk. I 
have ridden out here expressly to talk with 
you this evening.”’ 





The tone was significant, and if Anna 
blushed and pricked her fingers dreadfully, 
her companion was too busy at his work to 
notice it, and soon it was done skilfully, as 
though he were a professor of the art. Then 
Elsie was sent away to examine the contents 
of a large bundle he had brought her, and he, 
and Anna went off into the summer woods. 

We will not follow them there, as all can 
divine the reason he had for the walk. It 
sufficeth to say that there, in the very same 
wood that had first heard Duncan’s avowal of 
love, Anna listened again to the story from 
different lips—listened and faltered, and wept, 
and promised, 

They returned to the house, but the re- 
mainder of the evening was so painful to 
Anna that she was glad when Iverling left, 
that she might escape to her own room. 
Elsie was sleeping with some of Iverling’s 
gifts stillin her hand; for a moment Anna 
gazed on her, and then burst into tears. How 
like her father she looked ! how sad and how 
reproachful. Had it been possible at that 
moment she would have recalled her recent 
promise. She despised herself for having 
given it, and again, with burning tears and 
aching heart, she prayed for death, not to 
prove her faith, but to save her from incon- 
stancy. Tennyson says: ‘‘Our dead are 
never dead to us until they are forgotten.”’ 
To-Anna at this moment how vividly her 
husband lived, and how faithless and un- 
worthy she felt herself. 

‘* Lydia,’’ said Margaret, one day soon after 
the event just told, ‘‘ you will have the trouble 
of altering that touching little poem you wrote 
last spring. I hope your genius will prove 
equal to the task. For my part, I do not see 
how even poetry can reconcile the apparent 
discrepancy between the first part and the 
appendix it is now necessary to add.”’ 

‘* Explain, dear sister, without further com- 
ment. What do you mean?”’ 

‘*Only that it is not now necessary for Anna 
to die to find life, she having comfortably 
discovered it in the love of Charles Iverling, 
and they are shortly to be married.’’ 

‘Is it possible !’’ exclaimed Lydia, opening 
her large eyes that never had the least power 
tosee through millstones. ‘‘ Whoever dreamed 
of suchathing? Well, I’m glad of it, I’m 
sure.”’ 

**But, my poor child, only think of your 
affecting poem.” 
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“Oh, let that go. Happiness is better 
than poetry, and I’m glad Anna will be 
happy again.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Beresford, folding 
up the sixth square of a new pattern she had 
just commenced; ‘‘and it is just what I 
wished and expected when I got Anna to 
take off her mourning. And I think she 
showed her sense in not refusing happiness 
when it was offered to her.”’ 

** You are a good fairy, Aunt Beresford, but 
require such odd conditions before you bestow 
your favors. Now, if I had mourning to take 
off, you could help me, but as it is you see I 
have a fair prospect of being an old maid.’’ 

‘*Well, I do sometimes fear yours is a 
hopeless case, Margaret. You are either not 
as sensible as Anna, or require too much in a 
husband, for it does seem to me Mr. Iverling 
might have suited even you.”’ 

Margaret winced a little, and replied: ‘But 
suppose I didn’t suit him ?’’ 

‘*What!’’ said her aunt, with surprise, 
‘you don’t mean to say you couldn’t have 
married him ?’’ 

** Not exactly, for you know I hold a woman 
can do all she chooses if she sets earnestly to 
work.”’ 

‘Then why didn’t you marry him ?’’ 

‘*Well, may be I didn’t choose. There 
now, don’t be vexed, aunt. I guess it was 
because I wasn’t a widow, and I believe I 
shall never marry at all until I am one !”? 


Mrs. Witless sat in her own parlor, chatting 
with Margaret and Lydia, who were paying 
her a morning call. ‘‘So,’’ she said to Mar- 
garet, ‘‘your cousin and Mr. Iverling are 
really to be married ?’’ 

** Without a doubt,’’ was the laconic answer. 

‘* But how in the world came you to let him 
slip through your fingers? I thought he was 
certainly destined for one of you.”’ 

‘* You must know that even destiny is fickle 
when a widow interferes; for you are all not 
only slippery yourselves, but render all the 
male sex so who come in contact with you.’’ 

Mrs. Witless smiled at the first part of 
Margaret’s speech, but seemed doubtful how 
to take the end, for Margaret was not given 
to rudeness; so, to cover the dilemma, she 
went on, hastily :— 

** But really, I was never more surprised in 
my life!” 

. ‘Why ?’”’ asked Lydia. 





“She wore mourning so long, and was ‘so 
melancholy; it seemed she never could get 
over it. Though I know it isn’t always those 
who take on most who feel most; I’m sure I 
often wear a smiling face while my heart is 
breaking. And I’ve found out, Margaret, 
one can grieve just as well in white or purple 
asin black. Black is a dreadfully unwhole- 
some color,’’ and Mrs. Witless glanced down 
at her black dress, and shuddered. 

‘*Why didn’t you follow my advice,’’ said 
Margaret, ‘‘and only wear it when you went 
out ?” 

**Indeed, my dear, I’ve done so all the 
summer. I do not believe my constitution 
would have stood it if I hadn’t. To-day I 
have it on because I’m going out to the 
cemetery to see the monument I’ve just had 
erected. It’s a great trial for me to go there 
with nobody but the children, but as the bill 
was sent in yesterday I think it’s my duty to 
see that all’s right before paying it.”’ 

Here a little boy of eight years opened the 
door, and called out—*‘‘ Ma, ma, I want that 
money you promised me, to get some candy.’’ 

“Go away, Eddy, directly,’’ answered his 
mother; ‘‘I haven’t the money now, and don’t 
want you to go off.” Then she continued to 
her visitors: ‘‘I wish you would go with me. 
It’s such a loneseme ride, and then I should 
like to get your opinion of my taste in the 
monument. The whole thing was designed 
by me, and I flatter myself it is a perfect 
success. There are a few compliments en- 
graved upon it—nothing fulsome, only what 
is just and appropriate to his memory, as an 
example, you know, for my sens and’’— 

‘*But, ma,’’ called Eddy, again creaking 
open the door, ‘‘you know you said you 
would—didn’t you? And I will have some 
candy and a ball.”’ - 

‘* Didn’t I tell you to go off, you little pest ?”’ 
said his mother, flushing; ‘‘ you drive away 
all solemnity ;’’ and she got up with a flirt 
that was anything but solemn, and pushing 
the child back, slammed tothe door. ‘‘Mercy 
on me,’’ she gasped, taking her seat again, 
“these children almost drive me mad. I 
never know what I’m talking about when 
they come near me. Let me see, it was their 
father’s monument; as I was telling you, 
it’s of beautiful Italian marble, elaborately 
carved, and cost such a sum! I believe all 
tradespeople impose on widows; but there is 
no help for it, I’ve done nothing but put my 
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hand in my purse since poor Mr. Witless 
died, and now will have to be terribly econo- 
mical in something, to pay for this.’ 

‘‘ Well, then, ma,’’ screamed again the im- 
portunate Eddy, ‘‘let me goto John Hardin’s 
or Dick Nally’s; I’m tired of staying in this 
old house, and I ain’t a-going to doit, neither.’’ 

‘* Well, my son,’’ said the widow, this time 
in a soothing tone, ‘‘1’ll take you with me 
presently to the cemetery.”’ 

‘* Who wants to go to that old graveyard?”’ 
said the boy, with the most provoking con- 
tempt; ‘‘Z don’t, I know.’ 

**If you don’t go away,’’ said Mrs. Witless, 
shaking her head, and flushing up again, as she 
darted at the door, ‘‘I’ll’’—There was no mis- 
taking her intention, so Master Eddy slammed 
the door himself this time, almost catching 
his mother’s fingers, and scampered off. 

‘*Excuse me,’’ said the helpless woman, as 
she turned to her guests, ‘‘ but these children 
do excite me so, I declare I don’t know what 
I shall do with them; they certainly need 
some one to manage them, badly.’’ 

‘*You do that, I’m sure,’’ said Margaret, 
slyly. ‘‘Eddy has gone off, out the front 
gate; I can just see him through the shutter.”’ 

**T try to do it,’’ said Mrs. Witless, with an 
air of conscious rectitude. ‘‘I do hope their 
father’s handsome and expensive monument 
will be of some assistance to me: I know it 
will be affecting to us all, and gratifying, too, 
to see it when we ride out there of summer 
evenings; that is the time, you know, when 
all the fashionable world go there. But 
there ’s the carriage for me, now; if you will 
not go with me, I know you will not feel hurt 
at my leaving you, for I have engaged the 
carriage only for this hour.’’ 

Margaret and Lydia declared they would 
not, and took their leave. 

**Do come round often,’’ called the garru- 
lous widow, as they went out; ‘‘it’s sucha 
comfort to hear you talk, and, as you ’ll be at 
the wedding, be sure and tell me all about it.”’ 


“*T declare,’’? said Margaret, one winter’s 
day, looking up from a card her aunt handed 
her, ‘‘it surpasses belief. You have not been 
the good fairy, aunt, this time, I know; so 
how on earth could Mrs. Witless find a man 
silly enough to marry her ?”’ 

“For every Joan, Margaret, you know, 
there ’s a Darby, and Mrs. Witless has been 





lucky in finding hers, if he proves to be the 
‘ manager)she wanted for her children.’’ 

‘© Will you go to the wedding, aunt? I will 
not. It is positively insulting to be invited. 
If widows must marry again, why don’t they 
do it as Anna did, quietly and unaffectedly ? 
The simpering girlishness put on by that de- 
signing one, who married poor Lester the 
other night, was unbearable; I will never 
witness the like again.’’ 

‘*Don’t be so vehement,’’ interposed Mrs. 
Beresford; ‘*it sounds almost envious, Mar- 
garet.’’ 

‘*Envious, indeed! Only outrage, I assure 
you; but I wouldn’t talk so if you were going 
to marry again; but I hope you won’t.”’ 

‘That is none of your business, Miss Im- 
pertinence; but I hope you are going to marry 
once, at Jeast.’’ 

‘*Not I, indeed. I am disgusted with the 
whole thing, and mean to live and die an old 
maid. Margaret Dean is as good a name to 
write upon my tombstone as any other.’’ 

Margaret took the card to show to Lydia. 
Her aunt looked after her, and, as she closed 
the door, she took off her spectacles, and 
wiped them—‘‘ Poor, dear Margaret,’’ she 
said, half aloud; ‘‘ how she does rattle on; 
but better thus than to see her heart-broken 
and silent as Lydia would have been in her 
place. We must give her time, time; I hope 
some day to see her marry yet,’’ and the con- 
clusion was lost in the absorbing patchwork. 

**See, Lydia,’’ said Margaret, entering her 
sister’s room, ‘‘another wedding,’’ and she 
held up the card. ‘‘Guess whose! But I 
know you can’t, and I don’t mean to tell you 
until you write an appendix to that pathetic 
poem. What about your theory of the im- 
mortality of love in these widows’ hearts who 
marry a second time? Have you fixed it up, 
yet?’ 

Lydia’s eyes dilated with a mischievous 
thought, as she turned to Margaret, and said, 
oracularly, ‘‘ Yes. 


Love is immortal in the human heart 
When once he entereth there ; 
Nor time, nor aught of earth can part, 
The strong god from his lair: 
The objects of his love may change a dozen times or more, 
He scarcely knows it, being blind, but loves on as before.’’ 


‘* Well done, philosopher, if not poet; take 
your reward, one quite worthy of your last 
effort,’? and Margaret handed the card to her 
sister. 
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BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


I was early in the drawing-room, but Mrs. 
Daffodil was before me, seated in an arm-chair 
near the mantel-piece, and in her ‘‘ company’’ 
attitude. She was attired in a lavender- 
colored silk barred with green one way, and 
blue the other; a Canton crépe shawl of vivid 
scarlet covered her shoulders ; flowers of every 
hue adorned her cap; and her jewelry was 
coral and turquoise, with a sprinkling of flash- 
ing diamonds. Her large hands were covered 
with showy rings, and she carried a fan of crim- 
son, white-tipped feathers. Upon a low stool 
at her feet the captain was seated, his head 
resting upon the arm of his mother’s chair, 
and his two hands clasping one of hers. As 
I came in I heard :— 

‘*Well, deary me, Pete, if they are in rale 
airnest, I ain’t a-goin’ to murder ’em, Dear 
knows I don’t want no suicides on my con- 
science, though like as not they’d marry 
somebody else afterwards. I can’t take the 
hull on ’em, and if I did, the rest ’d be ravin’ 
extracted, to say nothin’ of pistols and pisen, 
and sich. Jest ’sposin’ that Frenchy should 
take cataplasm, or ratsbane, or cosmetic snub- 
limate, or panacea, or arsenic, or any other 
salubrious pisen. How should I feel, in par- 
ticklar, if he ;was to prespire in revulsions 
at my feet, as he swears he willif I don’t have 
him ?’’ 

**T don’t think he will.’’ 

**Sho, now, Pete, no don’t I, but he sez so 
allthe same. And Mr. Montressor, he’s a-goin’ 
for a rope or a pistol for sure; sez he’ll blow 
out his brains, and hang hisself, and then put 
an end to his repairing persistence by pitchin’ 
into the river.’’ 

‘*His what, mother? 
ence ?”’ 

**I reckon there ’s an airing and an istence 
in it. And as I can’t take both, I ’spose one 
of them ’ll do it,’’ continued the old lady, 
coolly, ‘‘ perhaps! Here’s Miss Annie,” and 
I was installed in a comfortable chair beside 
my old friend, Pete resuming his place as soon 
as I was seated. 

“I was a-tellin’ Miss Annie all about ’em 
this morning,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘so there 
ain’t no piracy ’bout, and anyhow she'll see 
for herself. Lor, now, if you’re short of 
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beaux, I’ll transform some of them to you,’’ 
she added; ‘‘that’s the way they do in the 
army—transform the men all ’round from one 
regimen to another, and a-brigadiering ’em 
here and out of this batterin into another 
provision, till I don’t see how they know their 
head from their heels. For my part I can’t 
see no good in it—counterplottin’ ’em up one 
hill, and dress paradin’ down another, and 
puttin’ ’em on pickle here, and on scrimish 
there, with rations and botherations, and 
tactics, and dear knows what all. If I was 
the general, I’d jest get ’em all together, and 
set ’em up in two lines, and let ’em pop away 
till one side whipped, and be done with it! 
What ’s the use of beatin one day and gittin’ 
licked the next? I’d settle it one way or 
*tother in a jiffy, if 7 was gineral.’’ 

At this instant Ninny and Mr. Squrus sailed 
into the room, I mean Ninny sailed, and her 
lord and master trotted. His suit of light 
gray was relieved by a sky-blue satin waist- 
coat, pink necktie, coral studs, and a breast- 
pin of flashing diamonds and opals. His 
watch-chain was thick and conspicuous, anda 
new set of charms combined every precious 
stone in the market. He wore kid gloves of 
a deep saffron tint, and his sleeve-buttons 
were set with emeralds. But if he was gay, 
what words can describe the gorgeous magni- 
ficence of his wife? Her dress was a pale blue 
velvet, cut to display very pink arms and 
shoulders whose color was exaggerated by a 
berthe of white lace, caught upon the shoulders 
by pearl armlets. On the skirt flounces of the 
same lace were festooned at regular intervals 
by bunches of variegated autumn leaves. 
Large puffs of hair in front were balanced by 
about a peck of Grecian curls, falling from a 
diamond-studded comb. A large cluster of 
roses, pink and red, rested on the top of her 
head, while in among the curls ribbons of 
crimson embroidered with gold mingled with 
strings of coral beads. Some idea of her taste 
in jewelry may be drawn from the fact that 
she wore a necklace of opal, bracelets of topaz, 
amethyst, and cameo; her belt buckle was of 
turquoise, and her watch pin of emerald. 
Rings of every hue covered each finger to the 
knuckle, over white kid gloves. White satin 
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slippers, with cherry-colored bows, were visi- 
ble below the hem of an embroidered petticoat, 
as she seated herself in state at the end of the 
room. 

‘*Got up ter kill,’’ was the old lady’s mut- 
tered comment, ‘‘ though I can’t say nothin’, 
for I calkelate to do some persecution myself 
tonight. Pete, you ’re the only one that ain’t 
smart, though a unicorn is pretty, too. If 
you’d jest put on a neck-ribbon of some 
pretty color, and wear studs of something 
*xceptin’ one stone.’’ 

I glanced at the one diamond in each stud, 
the narrow watch-chain of gold, the plain 
black neck ribbon, and wondered where the 
captain got his quiet taste. 

Eight o’clock sounded in silvery chimes 
from the elaborate mantel clock. 

‘*Now, Miss Annie, prink up, and look 
your everlastin’ prettiest,’’ said the old lady. 
‘* Ninny she’s made her market, but you and 
I are still on hand for beaux. There was a 
lot of them comin’ to-night to see if I didn’t 
take cold or nothin’ at the party.’’ 

‘*Ain’t some of them coming to inquire for 
me?’’ said Pete, pathetically; ‘‘the coldest 
thing I took was a frozen oyster.’’ 

** You ’ll have your share,’’ was the reply, 
‘only they’re another sect. Gals,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ain’t what they was in my time. 
CGvurtin’ was stayed to home and waited for; 
and as for cap-settin’, if it was done, it was 
on the sly, though perhaps captings makes a 
difference,’’ and she laughed heartily at her 
pun. ‘*Don’t you git noways uneasy, Pete; 
you ’ll be axed arter, or 1 miss my guess. 
Miss—”’ 

**Mother!’’ in a low tone. 

** Well, I won’t, though I ain’t blind, nei- 
ther. You pay your money, Pete, and takes 
your choice, and as for selling wives in the 
Gulf or Mexico, or the Meditation Sea, or 
wherever it is, why ’tain’t nothin’ ’tall to the 
way gals goes on now.”’ 

Mr. Thomas Simpkins at this moment en- 
tered the room, announced in a loud voice by 
the ‘‘ Afrivan attendant.’? He came in with 
an air of assurance, as if his welcome was an 
established fact in his own mind. Directly 
in front of Mrs. Daffodil stood an empty chair, 
within confidential-tone distance, and with a 
glance at it as he passed, Mr. Simpkins crossed 
the room to Ninny. The captain rose, lazily, 
and, drawing a centre-table to my side, opened 
a large photograph album, and began to point 
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out some exquisite copies of celebrated pic- 
tures. I looked, of course, but was not so 
intently interested as to become oblivious of 
Mr. Simpkins, especially as that gentleman’s 
voice, loud, clear, and ringing, scon filled the 
room. His one peculiarity was soon apparent. 
He liked to hear himself talk, and being gifted 
with good lungs and a fluency of small chat, 
he was able to gratify his taste upon most 
occasions. Now, bending in a low bow hefore 
Ninny, he said :— 

‘*Good-evening, Mrs. Squrus. Iam charmed 
to see your roses all untouched by last even- 
ing’s pleasures. Mr. Squrus, good-evening. 
You may congratulate yourself, sir, upon a 
triumph, yes, sir, a triumph. The most suc- 
cessful affair of the season. I told Smith, you 
know Smith? no. I told him this very morn- 
ing, that beauty and fashion smiled upon 
Mrs. Squrus’ reception. Ah. Mrs. Daffodil!’’ 
and he crossed the room at what jockey’s 
call a ‘swinging trot,’’ ‘‘Charmed to see you. 
You are well?’’ he inquired, in a low tone, 
with an expression that said his life hung 
upon her answer. 

‘*Lor, yes! How’s yourself?’ 

**T am well now,’’ was the answer. 

** You ain’t had smallpox or nothin’ since I 
seen you?” queried the old lady. 

‘*No!’’ with a lugubrious sigh, and sinking 
into the chair facing the old lady; then as- 
suming a sprightly air, ‘‘ What a pleasant 
evening it was, was it not? Superb supper, 
too. I was positively ashamed to indulge so 
heartily in the feast before me’’— 

‘*Lor, it was put there to eat,’’ said the old 
lady. 

‘¢True—ah—yes; where was I when you 
interrupted me ?’’ 

** At supper!’ said Mrs. Daffodil. 

‘* Mastication is a serious bar to conversa- 
tion,’’ he said, drawing his chair a little 
closer to Mrs. Daffodil’s. 

6sy? 

“Yes; I knew you would agree with me. 
Do you remain long with your daughter ?”’ 

‘*T think’’— 

‘Delighted, I am sure. You must allow 
me to point out some of our prominent places 
of interest. Were you ever in Philadelphia 
before ?”’ 

‘*Some years ago, I’’— 

**Yes; we’ve changed much since then. 
Lively place now! The city, after all, though 
New York will not admit it. But,’’ senti- 
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mentally, ‘‘there is no home like the country 
for a sad and lonely heart.’’ 

**T like’’— 

‘*Yes; I was sure of your sympathy. Ah! 
a congenial heart in this howling wilderness 
is a treasure too—too precious for one—I 
cannot say more—you will understand.”’ 

**Can’t make head nor tail of it,’’ was the 
encouraging reply. 

‘*Mr. Henry Montressor,’’ said the weiter, 
and a dapper little man, dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion, but with an air, if I may 
be allowed the expression, of polished vul- 
garity—all shine and no solidity—came into 
the room. 

‘*Aw!’? said the new comer, with a drawl 
that was the imitation of affectation. ‘‘I hope 
I see you all well, Mrs. Squrus, I hope your 
fwagile constitution sustained no injuwy by 
your efforts for our pleasure last evening. 
Mrs. Daffodil, I twust you are well. Captain, 
your devotion to the fair sex last night made 
me positively wetched; we civilians are no- 
where when stwaps are awound. How are 
you, Simpkins?’’ and the dandy stationed 
himself so persistently behind the chair of 
the first comer, that he was forced to resign 
and go to Mrs. Squrus for comfort. ‘‘Are you 
sure you took no cold last evening ?’’ he said. 

‘*The zephyrs of evening are not deleteri- 
ous to my constitution,’’ was the reply. 

Mr. Montressor caught its echo, and being 
evidently at a stand-still, seized upon his op- 
portunity. 

‘*Aw—zephyrs—pwetty idea, ain’t it? 
Quite poetical. I know the poet says—forget 
his name—but the lines were about zephyrs 
and woses. Mrs. Squrus, you wemember ?”’ 

‘*Tf,”? said Ninny, ‘‘my treacherous me- 
mory fails to recall the words you allude to, 
believe me, they once transported my suscep- 
tible spirit.’’ 

‘*Are they not Tupper’s?’’ said the captain, 
with intense gravity. 

“*The evening breezes, so sweetly blowses, 
Among the treeses, and the roses."’ 

Mr. Montressor looked hard at Pete, but 
not a quiver of lip or glance of eye betrayed 
him. 

‘* Aw, thank you,’’ he drawled, evidently 
doubtful still. ‘‘Fond of poetry, Mrs. Daffo- 
dil?” 

‘* Well, I like it when it jingles well, that 
is, a little of it; can’t stand much at a 
time. Pietry,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘gits high- 





falutin’ tantrums, that I can’t come at, and I 
should think it was all jest as good writ out in 
pfain English, and a heap easier. Of course, 
I knows for singing and sich, and ‘Mother 
Goose’ wouldn’t be half so nice for babies if 
’*twarn’t for the pietry; goes kinder nicer to 
a tune, but for everyday talk, I think English 
is handier.”’ 

‘There was a fellaw in our club wote 
poetwy,’’ said Mr. Montressor. ‘‘He was en 
gaged to a Miss Mawy Something—forget her 
name—and he wote something to her eye- 
bwows, no, her waven twesses; pon honor, I 
forget whether it was twesses or eyebwows ; 
but they were very fine. Fond of poetwy, 
captain ?”’ 

‘*T admire Tupper.” 

**Yes, of course. Fine witer, wote the 
Corsair, or something, didn’t he ?’’ 

Here Mr. Simpkins struck in. ‘‘Have you 
visited the points of interest in our city, Mrs. 
Squrus ?”’ 

‘‘Our perambulations are as yet undevel- 
oped,’’ was the lucid reply. 

‘*We ’spects to meander considerable arter 
the cold weather’s over,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. 

‘*Ought to go to the Academy of Fine Arts. 
There is a charming picture of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, being led to execution,’ said Mr. 
Simpkins. 

‘*] wemember,’’ said Mr. Montressor. 
‘‘Lovely woman, and so exquisitely dwessed 
to be hanged, or whatever it was they did to 
her. Been to the opewa?’’ he continued. 
‘There is a new pwimma donna; ugly wo- 
man—forget her name—played in La Fille du 
Wegiment when I saw her. Came on as 
Mawie, and she was howwid, perfectly how- 
wid, pon honaw!’’ and for a moment there 
was a lull in the conversation. The captain 
broke it. 

‘*We must visit the Academy, mother; 
you are so fond of paintings.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘ picters is con- 
structive and pretty. You drawed so nice 
when you was a little chap, Pete! I uster 
think you’d be a nartist or painter. We'll 
go see the picters, for sure.’’ 

‘* All the élite visit the Academy,”’ said the 
dandy. ‘‘Such a cwowd, last time I went, 
you could hardly see the pictures. Vewy 
pwovoking to some, who went to see the pie- 
tures, but for me,’’ with a killing glance at 
Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘ Nature’s painting far exceeds 
the tweasures of Art.’’ 
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‘Land, Z ain’t painted, if it’s me you 
mean,’’ was the indignant response. 

‘* No—of course—I didn’t mean—gwacious 
goodness, don’t think’’—and utterly over- 
whelmed, the dandy floundered into silence. 

The captain came to the rescue, and pointed 
out some of the beauties of a second photo- 
graph album on our little table. ‘Here’s 
a fine copy of ‘Judith with the Head of Holo- 
fernes,’’’ he said. 

Mr. Simpkins came to lean over Mrs. Daffo- 
dil’s chair and see the picture. ‘After 
Guido ?’’ he said. 

**Ugh!’’ said the old lady, ‘I’m glad she 
wasn’t after me. I shouldn’t want no Judy’s 
with anybody’s head after me.’’ 

‘*T have a fine copy of ‘ Lot and his Daugh- 
ters,’ after Guido,’’ said Mr. Simpkins. 

Wanted him to marry some of them, like 
as not,’’ was Mrs. Daffodil’s comment. 

‘* We have still another copy,’’ said the 
eaptain. ‘‘Ah, here it is, ‘Satan, the Arch- 
angel,’ after Guido.”’ 

‘*Good gracious!’’ said the old lady, ‘‘ what 
a power cf things the fellow had arter him, 
Judys, and Lots, and the Old Boy himself. 
Must a-done something orful when Satan his 
self came a galivantin’ arter him. Wonder 
who caught him. One of the wimmen, like as 
not; when they once go arter a man, they ’re 
pretty safe to git him. As Pete sez—I'll bet 
on Judy !’’ 

A good-natured laugh went round our little 
circle. 

‘* Here is a copy of one of Suily’s unfinished 
heads,’’ said Mr. Simpkins, who had been 
turning the leaves of the album. 

‘*Why, how many heads has he?’’ said 
Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ What.a quare thing to paint, 
and what an orful thing to have; an unfinished 
head. Ugh! it’s as bad as being half-witted. 
After all, them black and white picters don’t 
*mount to much. I got a picter in a trunk 
up stairs, beats that whole book. Daffodil 
give it to me when we was fust married. It’s 
the three Graces, all dressed alike in blue 
g@wns with short sleeves, and high combs, 
and short waists like they wore when I was 
a gal. There’s blue and yaller in the sky, 
and they’ve got red beads on their necks, 
and the loveliest flowers in their hair.”’ 

At this moment Ninny joined us to point 
out a vignette head of Evangeline, a lovely 
picture, doing justice to a beautiful child. I 
expressed my admiration, and as there was 





only the head to admire, said something in 
praise of the simplicity of childhood. 

‘Ah, yes,’’? said Mr. Simpkins, ‘‘we can 
follow here the features of the mother; the 
mouth is very like, and the expression most 
wonderfully similar. As Miss Annie remarks, 
there is no need of ornament for such beauty. 
Mrs. Squrus needs no artificial aid to enhance 
her charms.’’ 

Mr. Montressor took up the ball here. ‘Ah, 
yes, as somebody says in some book I wead 
once-—well, poetwy, Ithink. Beauty—beauty 
—well, it was something about twimmings’)— 
said Mr. Montressor. 

‘*Beauty when unadorned, adorned the 
most,’’ said Mr. Squrus. 

‘*Well,”’ said the captain, in an aside to 
me, ‘‘if Euphrosyne’s beauty is unadorned, 
deliver me from the twimmings.’’ 

“Anybody at home?’’ said a voice at the 
door, and a young lady came into the room, 
and rushed up to Mrs. Daffodil. 

‘*The gushing girl!’’ groaned the captain. 
**Our next door neighbor, Miss Annie.’’ 

The ‘‘gushing girl,’’ to quote Pete, was a 
nymph of about five and twenty, with the 
manners (and very bad manners at that) of 
seven. Her dress of bright pink merino, was — 
cut with infant waist, and she wore narrow 
ruffles of white at the throat and sleeves. 
Her short, dark hair hung in curls round an 
insipid face, rather pretty, but ruined by 
affectation. 

‘*My dear, dear Mrs. Daffodil,’’ cried this 
girl, with infantine caresses between the 
words, ‘‘I have not seen you since last even- 
ing. I was dying all day to come in, but 
I was so tired. I slept till some dreadful 
hour, and mamma would not waken me. She 
threatens all sorts of punishment for dear 
Mrs. Squrus, for tempting her little girl into 
such dissipation.’’ 

**Miss Annie,’’ said the old lady, giving 
me an awfully significant look over the clus- 
tering curls now reposing on her bosom, 
‘*this is our neighbor, Miss Lucy Morris. She 
loves me like a mother.’’ 

**Indeed, indeed I do,’ said Miss Lucy; 
‘it’s no sort of use for any of the horrid 
gentlemen to speak to me. I came in to see 
my desr, precious Mrs. Daffodil.’’ | 

**You are too cruel,’’ said the captain, 
languidly. ‘ 

‘Oh, you horrid fellow, are you there ?’’ 
she said, affecting to see him for the first 
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time. ‘“‘I’msosorry. Now, I shall have no 
peace all the evening.”’ 

Pete arched his eyebrows, but my attention 
was diverted from him at that moment, by 
seeing Mr. Montressor leading Ninny to the 
piano. 

‘*Oh, my sakes!’ said the old lady, “‘ Nin- 
ny’s going to sing. She’s been larnin’ nigh 
on to six months, and yells like a wild Injun. 
Some of these times she’ll screech the roof 
off.”’ These uncomplimentary remarks were 
evidently a species of thinking aloud, for the 
old lady struck an attitude of attention while 
she spoke. 

After a noisy, horribly executed symphony, 
played with an utter disregard of both time 
and tune, Ninny sang the first note of Beau- 
tiful Dreamer, in a shrill falsetto, that would 
have wakened any but the seven sleepers. 

As she proceeded, my gravity was so se- 
verely taxed, that I was positively ashamed 
of my rudeness, and went to a remote corner 
of the room, where, under cover of looking at 
an album, I watched her. Such contortions 
and such notes I never heard out of a broad 
farce. She rolled up her eyes, opened her 
mouth to its widest limits, and then, with a 
style entirely her own, murdered the song. 

**Did you ever hear so fine a voice?” I 
heard Miss Morris say to Mr. Simpkins. 

‘*Never! for crying fish,’? he muttered, 
aside. 

‘*Beautiful Dreamer’? was followed by 
‘*Thou art so near, and yet so far,’’ in the 
execution of which, I thought Euphrosyne 
would certainly burst a bloodvessel. 

In the mean time company was dropping in 
every moment, and I saw some of the water- 
falls the old lady had told me were ‘‘set at 
Pete.’? His easy nonchalance was a study. 
Perfectly polite, he was yet so careless that 
more than one provoked admirer was drawn 
on beyond the usual limits of even girlish 
frankness, and his mother evidently cherished 
every word that fell from the pouting lips. 

We had formed another little group round 
a centre-table, the old lady, Pete, and I, late 
in the evening, round which fluttered the 
adorers, male and female. Mr. Leon de Men- 
souge, a French baron (he said), was one of 
the late arrivals. He soon found his way to 
Mrs. Daffodil’s side. 

‘*Madame,’’ he said, bowing, “‘je vous 
saluer. I am sharmed to again meets you. 


You is pretty well ?”’ 





“Lor, yes, I’mwell. Take acheer. How’s 
yourself ?’’ 

“Thank you!’’ with a’wave of his hand, as 
if he were bestowing a blessing. ‘You are 
fatiguéd of last evenings ?”’ 

‘*Guess not much fatter,’’ was the reply, 
“though I ate pretty hearty, too.’’ 

‘Mrs. Daffodil,’’ said Mr. ‘Squrus, at this 
moment, ‘‘Mr. Higgins desires to be intro- 
duced to you.”’ 

‘*A bran new one,’”’ said the old lady to 
me. 

Mr. Higgins made his bow, and the French- 
man strolled off. There is nothing to which 
I can compare the chair beside Mrs. Daffodil 
excepting the one ir the White House, which 
forlorn applicants for favor occupy and leave 
inturn. Mr. Mensouge having left, Mr. Hig- 
gins now ‘‘took the chair.’’ He was a evun- 
tryman, evidently, with hands like a shoulder 
of mutton, and a voice like distant thunder. 
After receiving the salutations and compli- 
ments customary, Mrs. Daffodil said :— 

** Are you any kin to the Higginses of Bab- 
bington ?”’ 

** No relations there at all,’? was the reply. 
** You see, my father had but one brother, and 
my mother was an only child, so my relations, 
out of the immediate family, are limited, and 
of course I can keep the run of their where- 
abouts, and I am quite sure there are none in 
Babbington.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’? mused the old lady. ‘* The reason 
I axed was that I knowed a Hiram Higgins 
there. He lived back of us for a spell, and 
owned a lot of pigs, and somehow ’nother them 
pesky critters was allars a-grubbin’ in my 
tomats and things. Daffodil he used ter git 
tearin’ mad at ’em, cos it was so plaguey 
provokin’ havin’ ’em a-rootin’ among the 
sparrowgrass and taters, and sendin’ young 
cabbages and posies clean out of the ground.’’ 

‘* Yes, very provoking,’’ said Mr. Higgins, 
evidently rather astonished at the old lady’s 
candid revelations of her previous life. 

**So you’re no relation of Hiram’s. Wall, 
you don’t look like him, neither, not m@fch 
of any. He’s the tarnalest ugliest critter that 
walks this ’varsal airth. His hair’s redder 
nor carrots, and his nose kinder sticks up, as 
if it was ashamed of his mouth, and he 
squints orful. You can’t never tell where 
he’s a-lookin’. He used often to talk over 
the fence to me ’bout them everlastin’ pigs, 
and it took me an orful while to find out that 
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when he was a-starin’ straight at the goose- 
berry patch, it was me he was seein’. Gracious 
me! how his eyes did twist! He was a kinder 
soft spoken and pleasant, too; used to send 
us in garden truck that we didn’t raise. I 
did uster think he wanted to keep company 
with our Ninny one spell, but she wouldn’t 
have nothing to say to him, so he jest took it 
out a-squintin’ at her over the fence, when 
she was waterin’ the squashes, or pullin’ up 
reddishes.”’ 

**Are you fond of a country life?’ asked 
Mr. Higgins. 

‘*T was riz to it,’? was the reply. 

Mr. de Mensouge here joined us again. 

“The France pays, country, much beauti- 
fuller zan zis,’ he said. ‘I likes you to see 
—now—tout de suite.”’ 

‘*Well, yes, I like sweet things,’’ said the 
old lady, giving a glance at an empty chair 
near us. The Frenchman at once drew it up, 
and occupied it. It was very evident that 
the dear old lady enjoyed the company of this 
admirer, and watching his deference, the 
courtesy of manner, the air of complete devo- 
tion he gave her, one could not wonder at ber 
preference. It was soon evident, from the low 
tones and speaking eyes, that matters were 
approaching a climax. The captain took Mr. 
Higgins to see a wonderful shot-gun in his own 
room, and I bent over a book. Our corner 
was rather deserted at that moment, for one 
of Pete’s admirers was singing, and the ma- 
jority of the company were clustered around 
the grand piano. 

**You will not makes me desolée,”” pleaded 
the Frenchman, capturing one of Mrs. Daffo- 
dil’s jewelled hands. ‘‘You reads my hearts. 
Ah, my ange, you sees my hommage. You lets 
me hope ?”’ 

**There ’s no law agin it,’’ was the answtr. 

** If the dévotion of a life’s gn make you ze 
bonheur, can give you ze récompense for such 
bouté,’’ continued the ardent lover, *‘ vill you 
trusts me ?”’ 

**T wonder what he wants trust for,’? mut- 
tered Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘Got in debt, like as 
not, and wants to borry money of me.’’ 

“You hesitates !’’ said Mr. Mensouge, fail- 
ing to catch her words, but seeing her puzzled 
expression. ‘‘ You despairs me!’’ 

At this moment there was a stir at the other 
end of the room, and I saw the pretty French 
maid, Elise, handing Ninny a fan. 

**Do you not sees I adores you ?”’ continued 





the Frenchman, not seeing, as I saw, that 
Elise had fixed her eyes upon him, and was 
slowly drawing near us, her lips parted and 
pallid, her eyes staring with a fascinated ex- 
pression. 

**You will loves me! You will be my own 
dear wifes!’’ said Mr. Mensouge. 

** Perfide !’? The word rang through the 
room in the shrill cry of an enraged woman. 

Mr. Mensouge sprang to his feet. ‘‘Elise!’’ 
Involuntarily the word escaped his lips. 

‘Elise! Oui! C’est moi!’’ she screamed, 
and then the French poured in a perfect tor- 
rent from her lips, while the detected impostor 
stood stunned before her. 

The captain, drawn from his own room by 
the confusion in the drawing-room, came at 
once to his mother’s side. 

‘¢ What does all this mean, Elise ?’’ and his 
voice, ringing like a trumpet-tone, stopped the 
avalanche of reproach on the woman’s lips. 
For a moment there was a profound silence, 
‘*Elise,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ whois this man ?’’ 

‘‘My husband !’’ was the reply. ‘‘ He runs 
away, and leaves me in Paris, but I come here. 
I finds him. Ah, traitre! coquin!’’ and again 
the tide of wrath poured forth. 

‘¢Silence!’? thundered Pete. ‘‘Mr. de 
Mensouge, what have you to say to this 
charge f”’ 

But there was no reply. With a bound 
that would have been no discredit to a Ravel, 
Mons. de Mensouge sprang from our group, 
gained the door, and before his wife could 
follow him, was out of the house. 

With a cry that rang through the room, 
Elise fell to the floor in a fainting fit. 

The company dispersed, and Mrs. Daffodil 
had the poor woman taken to her room. All 
the womanly sympathies of her warm, true 
heart were touched by the pretty face so white 
and still. All night she petted and nursed 
Elise, and her interest did not end here. By 
questioning, we ascertained that Adolph Lesac, 
or, as he now styled himself, Mons. de Men- 
souge, was, in his own country, a flourishing 
barber when he married Elise. Money trouble 
coming to ruin him, he left France, and came 
to America, carrying with him every dollar 
he could raise upon his stock, and leaving 
his poor little wife to starve. An American 
family, travelling through Europe, took Elise 
for a maid, and she accompanied them to 
America, and at Saratoga was engaged by 
Ninny. 
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The next day Pete sought and found the 
Frenchman, with an offer from Mrs. Daffodil 
to set him up in his old business if he would 
take Elise and be kind to her, giving him fully 
to understand that a continuance of favor 
would depend entirely upon his treatment of 
his wife. 

Crestfallen and really needy, the impostor 
accepted the offer, and Elise left Ninny to 
follow the fortunes of Mrs. Daffodil’s favorite 
adorer. 





SOCIABILITY. 


Ir is often said of persons, in a compli- 
mentary way, that they are sociable, meaning 
that they are friendly and talkative; but it 
depends somewhat on the character of a per- 
son's speech, as well as its quantity, whether 
his acquaintance is desirable or not. Persons 
may be ever so well meaning, but if their 
conversation is only of the prevailing sickness, 
or the last horrible murder in the papers, 
unless you incline particularly to such kind 
of entertainment, they will be likely to prove 
dull companions in the end. Or if an ac- 
quaintance is simply prosy, and talks with as 
dignified an air as if he fancied himself to be 
delivering a lecture on some moral subject, 
withcut any of the familiar language which 
makes intercourse with friends so charming, 
you will be as likely to go to sleep during his 
discourse as you would in a railway carriage 
while it is in motion, and wake up when he 
stopped. Or, if your caller should happen to 
be one full of his or her own petty cares, who 
will treat you to a history of all their little 
vexations, you wili soon become tired, or irri- 
table, or both; but no matter, you must hear 
all their plans for the present and future, 
whether you will or not. Sometimes, too, 
from this kind of sociable people, you will 
hear nothing but bits of flying gossip about 
people you are not at all interested in. But 
when a friend enters about your own stamp, 
and you cannot speak without calling up a 
response from his mind; when your ideas 
and experiences correspond, and your heart 
grows lighter with the friendly interchange of 
thought, you are enjoying one of the highest 
pleasures of social intercourse. Such hours 
need not be counted among the vanishing 
pleasures, for the recollection of them is 
agreeable to both ever after. 





KIND-HEARTEDNESS TO CHILDREN. 


Buessep be the hand that prepares a plea- 
sure for a child, for there is no saying when 
and where it may again bloom forth. Does 
not almost everybody remember some kind- 
hearted man who showed him a kindness in 
the happy days of his childhood? The writer 
of this recollects, when a barefooted lad, he 
stood at the wooden fence of a little garden in 
his native village, while with longing eyes he 
gazed on the flowers which were blooming 
there in the brightness of a Sunday morning. 
Their owner came forth from his little cottage. 
He was a wood-cutter, and spent the whole 
week at work in the woods. He had come 
into the garden to gather flowers to place in 
the button-hole of his coat when he went to 
church. He saw the boy, and, breaking off 
the most beautiful of his carnations, he gave 
itto him. Neither the giver nor the receiver 
spoke a word, and with bounding steps the 
boy ran home. And now here, at a vast dis- 
tance from that home, after so many. years, 
the feeling of gratitude which agitated the 
breast of that boy, expresses itself on paper. 
The carnation has long since withered, but it 
now blooms afresh. 





GROWING OLD. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Your face is getting wrinkled ; 
Your hair is getting gray ; 

And your eyes have caught a trick 
Of looking far away! 

But I love you more than ever, 
And worship you to-day. 


Your step has grown unsteady, 
Your voice has lost its tone; 

Sometimes I hear you moaning 
A dreary, weary moan ; 

And I feel that I may soon 
Be walking on alone! 


The things of earth are fleeting, 
And plannings go astray ; 

Every timid pilgrim meets 
A lion in the way, 

And only those are safe, indeed, 
Who daily watch and pray! 


Ever true to each other, 
And loving God and man; 
Thus, arm in arm together, 
Our pilgrimage began— 
So let us take our duties up 
And do them if we can! 





Ir the memory is weak, do not overload it, 
nor fill it with foolery. Charge it only with 
useful matters. 








HOW AIMEE WAS WON. 


BY ELLEN DERRY. 


If a snug little room arranged as a sitting- 
room, in the parsonage at D——, might have 
been seen, one winter day, a slender-looking 
boy, twirling a toy idly in his fingers, and 
looking, as children sometimes will look, with 
a dreamy gaze into the fire as if to read there 
the mysteries of the future, unfathomable to 
a man, and still more so to a child. 

‘*Here, Alfred, take this away, and put it 
among your things; take good care of it, for 
you will know how to prize it when you get 
to be a man.”’ 

The sharp voice was somewhat sharper and 
more imperative than usual; and as the little 
boy mechanically approached to do her bid- 
ding, he started with surprise at seeing his mo- 
ther’s miniature in the hand of the speaker. 

‘But, auntie,’? he began, ‘‘I’m afraid 
papa won’t like to have me take that away ; 
he is always so careful of it, and don’t like 
to have anybody handle it.’’ 

“Do as I bid you! Don’t you suppose I 
know? Your father is going to bring home a 
step-mother for you, to-night; and, of course, 
neither he nor she will want anything lying 
round to remind them of your own mother.”’ 

She went rapidly on, arranging the drawers 
of the little work-table as she spoke, and did 
not look to see the effect of her communica- 
tion upon the startled child, whose dark eyes 
grew wider and brighter for a moment, and 
his parted lips and quick breathing showed 
how her words and tone had struck upon his 
sensitive spirit. 

** Auntie, are you sure I am going to have 
a step-mother ?”’ 

“Sure? Yes, of course. Do you suppose 
your father would take such a step without 
telling me? They will be here pretty soon, 
and you had better go and wash your face 
and clean yourself up a little, so that she 
won’t see, the first thing, what a dirty boy 
you are.’’ 

“Lan’t I have Nettie’s picture, too?’’ he 
asked, in a voice so changed and faint, that 
his aunt half repented that she had not tried 
to soften the news a little. 

She handed him the likeness he asked for, 
and he stole away with both pictures clasped 
tight to his heart, and a rain of tears washing 








the dirt Miss Martha had noticed upon his 
face, and blinding his eyes, so that he stum- 
bled repeatedly while climbing the stairs. 

He sat down by the window in his little 
room, and strained his eyes, in the gathering 
twilight, to trace on the cold plate the linea- 
ments of his dearest earthly friend, now no 
longer on earth. Then he looked out of the 
window toward the churchyard. He could 
just see the stone wall, with its heavy crown 
of snow, piled and wreathed into fantastic 
shapes, by that inimitable architect, the win- 
ter wind. As the moon arose and shone 
across the glittering drifts, he could distin- 
guish the top of a small weeping willow rising 
above the wall, and he knew that under that 
tree his mother lay buried. He thought of 
the cold, shrouded form as he had last seen 
it, with the trace of the dying smile upon the 
faded lips; and all forgetful of the ghastly 
change two years and more in the grave had 
wrought in his mother’s form, fair as it was, 
and more than a year in that of his little sis- 
ter who slept by her side, he wished that he © 
might open those graves and see those loved 
ones once more. His heart ached at the 
thought, as only children’s hearts can ache 
under the pressure of a great grief, heavy 
enough to make astrong man weep, and with- 
out the strength to bear it, which philosophy, 
mental cultivation, or, best of all, Christian 
faith, gives to maturer years. 

The stovepipe from the room below ran up 
through his room, and the noise made by his 
aunt in brushing around the stove recalled 
her remark about the picture, and he said to 
himself: ‘‘I wonder if I shall not remind 
them of my mother? I should think they 
would want me out of the way.”’ 

Just then he remembered how, the day be- 
fore his father went away, he had shown him 
the very picture he now held in his hand, 
how his father looked long and earnestly at 
it himself, and then looked into his eyes and 
told him that he looked like his mother, and 
added :— 

‘‘I want you to be very particular and re- 
member all that you can about your mother, 
my son. There are very few such women in. 
the world as she was.’’ 
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And then he remembered, what he certainly 
had not thought much about at the time, that 
he laid the picture in the drawer from which 
Martha had taken it, as carefully and reve- 
rently as he would have laid the form of his 
beloved to rest, closed and locked it and put 
the key in his vest pocket. He remembered 
seeing Miss Martha try to open the drawer in 
the morning, and then he knew she must 
have searched the vest his father left at home 
when he went away, and found the key. 

While thinking the matter over, the im- 
pression that his aunt did not know all about 
it grew stronger, and his confidence in his 
father, which had been sadly shaken for a 
moment, began to return. These thoughts, 
with his sorrow, the graveyard, and the like- 
ness, mingled themselves with less important 
matters, and went off in a whirling dance into 
dreamland, and, with his head pillowed upon 
his arm, he was asleep. 

When a man of true and tender spirit is 
driven by loneliness into a second marriage, 
the gossips are very apt to exclaim :— 

**La! I couldn't have thought he would 
have forgot his poor wife so soon, and he 
always seemed so fond of her, too.’’ 

‘* Well, that is just the way with the men. 
The best of them are just as bad as the rest,”’ 
said Miss Tabitha Talkative, who had failed 
to make herself understood by her delicate 
attention to the lonely minister and his little 
son. 

And so said the rest of the clan when, after 
two years of trial, he brought a step-mother 
to his puny boy. 

Forget! What did they know about it? 
How could they know how that gentle voice 
rung in his ears in his waking hours, and 
often startled him from his pillow to respond 
to her call? How that slender form was ever 
gliding around his study chair, and tempting 
him to look around for her approving smile 
upon his work, till he would drop his pen and 
turn to see nothing but empty air? How 
eould they know, when he hesitated in the 
sermon and his brow flushed and then grew 
pale, that it was because he had, from long 
habit, glanced down at her pew to see if she 
was interested in the discourse, to have the 
terrible remembrance strike him that she was 
not there? He had borne up under this, hop- 
ing to find comfort and companionship in his 
ehildren. But when his little daughter, whose 
step and voice were already so much like 





those of her mother, went to bed one evening 
apparently well, and awoke in the night suf 
focating with croup, and breathed her last 
before the next morning’s sun was well up in 
the heavens—the bitterness of his first be 
reavement came back with double force. He 
felt that a mother’s watchful care might have 
averted the catastrophe, and henceforth there 
were two shadows around his way instead of 
one. He felt that this was impairing his use- 
fulness as a minister; and he saw, too, that 
his son did not get a mother’s care from busy 
Miss Martha, who was his wife’s cousin, and 
had been domiciled in the establishment for 
some time before her death. She was a good 
housekeeper, and thought that she fulfilled 
the duties of mistress of the parsonage quite 
as well as any. lady could. 

Mr. Bennet and his bride drove up to the 
door when Alfred had been sleeping about 
half an hour. They were met by Miss Martha 
with a peculiar stiffness arising from the fact 
that, while she did not wish to appear to 
much gratified to see the successor of her de- 
ceased cousin, she was not unmindful that 
she was under considerable obligation to Mz. 
Bennet for having given her a comfortable 
home for a number of years before he needed 
her services as housekeeper, and consequently 
wished to be sufficiently gracious. 

Mrs. Bennet had not removed all the 
wrappings necessary for a somewhat lengthy 
sleigh-ride, before Mr. Bennet inquired for 
Alfred. Miss Martha was somewhat confused 
at not being able to tell where he was, but 
‘‘ guessed he was up in his room. He hada 
great trick of staying up there lately.”’ 

So his father took a candle, and went up to 
the little sleeper. The tears resting on his 
eyelashes, and the miniatures in his lap, told 
him half the sorrowful story, and the grave- 
yard, towards which his face was turned, the 
rest. Heshook him gently, and spoke to him. 
‘*Wake up, my son. Papa has got home.” 

The little boy sat up, rubbed his eyes, and 
then looked up and said: ‘‘ Papa, did anybody 
come with you ?”’ 

‘Yes, my son. Why?’ 

‘** Because auntie said there would.”’ 

‘Where did you get these likenesses ad 

“ Aunt Martha gave them to me. She said 
I was going to have a step-mother, and neither 
you nor she would want them round.”’ 

There was a look of pain on the minister’s 
face, as he said: ‘‘Give them tome. Aunt 
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Martha shouldn’t have taken them out of the 
drawer. I want them to stay there. I have 
brought home a good, kind lady, so that my 
little boy can have a friend of his own to take 
care of him; but I do not want you to forget 
your own mother. Come down, now, and see 
her.’’ 

Alfred took his father’s hand, and went 
down. He was a little shy, at first, of the 
dark-haired lady sitting by the stove, but she 
drew him toward her, and kissed his cheek, 
_unmindful of the dirt, and told him that he 
looked like a good little boy. 

The years passed on, and Alfred learned 
that the much-dreaded prefix does not alto- 
gether spoil the name of mother. To be sure, 
she was not so fond and tender as his own 
mother had been, but she was very kind. She 
answered and encouraged his childish ques- 
tions, attended carefully to his personal ap- 
pearance and health, and when his willing 
feet had been on some errand, or he had 
performed some service for her, she would 
tell him that he was a good boy, and that a 
good boy always makes a good man. It was 
not strange that to be a good boy should be- 
come the one great object of his life, or that, 
as he grew up and learned the nature and 
power of true religion, he should turn towards 
his father’s calling as the one most suitable 
for himself. 

He went to college, studied faithfully, and 
worked hard to assist in paying his way. In 
the last year of his course his father died, and 
he returned home to find his widowed step- 
mother taking in sewing to eke out the scanty 
pittance left her by the minister to support 
herself and little daughter who had so nearly 
filled the place of the lost Nettie to Alfred. 

With no thought of doing otherwise, but 
with a feeling of bitter disappointment, he 
laid aside his plan of going to a theological 
seminary, and sought employment in a store, 
that he might board with her, and do what he 
could to render her burden lighter. He was 
quiet and unobtrusive, even more so than 
when we introduced him to our readers, and 
no one seemed to think that going to college 
had made a lion of little Alfred Bennet. But 
soon it began to be said, ‘‘ How kind Alfred 
Bennet is to his step-mother? How atten- 
tively he waits upon her, and how carefully 
he considers all her little wants.’’ And there 
was in this a store of happiness for him of 
which he did not dream. 





When he went to the village school, he 
had been accustomed to look, with a feeling 
almost akin to reverence, upon a little gisl 
with broad forehead, deep blue eyes, and calm, 
clear-cut features, who was in the same class 
with him, and frequently stood by his side, as 
they were nearly equal in scholarship. Even 
as a child, there was a grace and dignity about 
her calculated to command respect, while the 
quiet sweetness of her disposition made her 
pretty French name, Aimée, very appropriate, 
for beloved she was and must be by all who 
knew her. While Alfred was away she had 
grown into a fair and graceful girl of acknow- 
ledged mental superiority, and had taken a 
position in society which made it seem pre- 
sumptuous for the poor young student to 
aspire to be much in her company. 

She had been absent for a time, and when 
she came home her sister told her, among 
other items of village news, that Alfred Bennet 
had come home, and was taking care of his 
step-mother, and that every one was speaking 
of his kindness to her. This report made a 
very favorable impression upon Aimée, and 
she remembered her quiet little schoolmate. 
When she met him it was with a cordiality 
and frankness which put him more at his ease 
than he was accustomed to be in ladies’ so- 
ciety. He sought her company more and 
more frequently, and was gradully led to tell 
her of the crushed hopes which he had 
hitherto concealed in his own breast. She 
said all she could to encourage him, and 
under that influence he began to study dili- 
gently the theological books which belonged 
to his father’s library, as often as he had 
leisure. It was long before he dreamed of 
any other than a friendly interest on her 
part, but one day the mysterious electric 
cord was struck which exists between hearts 
that are made for one another, and he became 
at once aware that he loved and was beloved. 
The reader can easily imagine how the dis-~ 
covery affected him, and whether he saw 
much besides Aimée Canfield on the page 
before him, whether he was posting books 
or reading theology. Be this as it may, 
we know that Aimée became the star of his 
earthly hopes, during the years that intgr- 
vened before he was able to enter upon his 
chosen ¢alling. As he saw how well she was 
adapted to the work of a minister’s wife, how 
nobly she bore the yoke, and yet mentally and 
spiritually walked far above the commgn 
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* mass of mind, he never ceased to wonder 


how she came to choose him from among 
those who sought her hand. 

When he had been for some time estab- 
lished as the pastor of a flourishing church, 
and a dark-eyed son was playing about him, 
and a namesake of the early-lost Nettie, with 
Aimée’s deep blue eyes, smiled upon him 
from her mother’s arms, the mystery was 
solved in this wise :— 

Ee was talking one day of his early trials, 
and said, ‘‘ But, after all, the darkest, most 
bitter hoar of my life, was when I thought I 
must give up all hope of ever being able to 
enter the ministry.’’ 

“% Perhaps,’’ she said, ‘‘I may be able to 
make you see some good in that of which you 
were not at the time aware.”’ 

** How so ?”? 

** Because, had it not been for your self-de- 
nying kindness to your step-mother, I should 
never have discovered how much that is love- 
able there is in your disposition.”’ 

‘* Was it that which first caused your kind- 
ness toward me ?’’ 

‘*That, and nothing else.”’ 

**Then I shall always look back to that as 
the most blessed period of my life; for, if the 
price of a virtuous woman is far above rubies, 
I have had my reward more than sevenfold, 
Aimée, my beloved.”’ 

The light that shone in Aimée’s eyes was 
sufficient proof that in rewarding him she had 
lost nothing herself. 





PURITY OF CHARACTER. 


Over the beauty of the plum and the apri- 
cot there grows a bloom and beauty more 
exquisite than the fruit itself—a soft, delicate 
flush overspreads its blushing cheek. Now, if 
you strike your hand over that, itis gone. The 
flower that hangs in the morning impearled 
with dew, arrayed as no gueenly woman 
ever was arrayed with jewels—once shake it so 
that the beads roll off, and you may sprinkle 
water over it as you please, yet it can never 
be again what it was when the dew fell silently 
on it from heaven. On a frosty morning you 
may see panes of glass covered with landscape, 
mountains, lakes, trees, blended in a beautiful 
picture. Now lay your hand upon the glass, 
and by the scratch of your finger, or by the 
warmth of your palm, that delicate tracery 





will be obliterated. .So there is in youth a 
beauty and purity of character, which, when 
once touched and defiled, can never be re- 
stored ; a fringe more delicate than frostwork, 
and which, when torn and broken, will never 
be re-embroidered. He who hath spotted and 
spoiled his garments in youth, though he may 
seek to make them white again, can never 
wholly do it, even were he to wash them with 
his tears. When a young man leaves his 
father’s house with the blessing of a mother’s 
tears still wet upon his brow, if he once lose 
the early purity of character, it is a loss that 
he never can make whole again. Such is the 
consequence of crime. Its effects cavnot be 
eradicated ; it can only be forgotten. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY SARAH HOWARD WEBB. 


Come back from the shoreless past, 

Thou sad-eyed demon, thought ; 
Fold thy tired wings and rest, 

Leave the weary chain unwrought, 
Let the severed memories fall 

Like echoes from broken strain ; 
Links of sweetness scattered 

That nething can join again. 


Come back, and leave the Sowers 
On the sepulehres, where they lie; 

And we'll sit and watch in the twilight 
The shadows floating by ; 

We'll watch the clouds, as they deepen 
From crimson to dusky brown ; 

And the stars their bright watch keeping 
Over yon dim old town. 


The rising moon, on the water 
Flings diamond dust from the east ; 
And the evening, calm and tender, 
Is filling the valleys with peace. 
And a ship, ’neath the craggy headland, 
Just tipt with the pale moonlight, 
Is passing away like a phantom 
Of memory into the night. 


Church bells are tolling softly, 
And the lingering echoes vie 

In the parple mountains holy, 
With a fleeting spirit reply ; 

And up through the open casement 
There cometh a sound of the sea, 

Whispering dreams of childhood 
That often come back to me— 


That often come back iu the twilight, 
Like tones from a brighter land, 
As the soft, sweet wind caresses 
My brow with invisible hand. 
Ok weary and passionate longings 
For home, will ye never cease ? 
When will the pearl gates open, 
And the angels whisper peace? 








NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 


BONNETS, COLLARS, SLEEVE, CHILD'S FROCK, SUMMER COSTUME FOR A BOY, ETC. 


Fig 1. 





Fig. 1.—Blue crépe bonnet, studded with 
pearl beads, and trimmed with black lace. 
This shape is very much in vogue. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Bonnet of buff crépe, puffed and 
trimmed with a wreath of tea-roses, with 
brown leaves. 





Fig. 3.—Summer bonnet of white tulle, 
trimmed with a green feather trimming and 
Benoiton bandeau of pearl beads. 


Fig. 3. 





Rig. 4—Sailor lat of black oil-cloth. It is 
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Pig. 4. Fig. 6. 











Fig. 7. 





trimmed with a broad blue ribbon, ornamented {| with Cluny lace, and having a medallion of 
with gilt anchors. Cluny in each point. 
Fig. 5.—Design for the corner of a cuff, ete. Fig. 7.—Cuff and sleeve of linen trimmed 
Fig. 6.—New style of linen collar, trimmed | with Cluny lace. 


Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8.—Linen collar, embroidered in high | years old. It is cool and pleasant to wear 
colors. in the garden, and consists of a full crown 
Fig. 9.—Boy’s cap in white piqué. This gathered round into a plain double band, 
cap is suitable for a little boy two or three | trimmed round the top with a small pattern 
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in white soutache. In front, there is a loop Fig. 11.—Summer costume for a boy four 

and aigrette formed of the same material. years old. Full suit of white pigu¢, trimmed 
Fig. 10.—Dress of blue silk, trimmed with | with a black and white braid. 

black velvet, Cluny lace, and pearl buttons. 
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LAMP-GLASS COVER. 


Materials.—A doll four inches long ; a smafl quantity 
of red wool for the crochet wofk; red cloth and rep; 
black silk; halfa yard of black silk cord; black beads. 

A CHIMNEY-SWEEP is certainly a new and 
curious pattern for a lamp-glass cover. It 























will no doubt be very welcome at any fancy 
fair, and is so easy to make that we think 
many of our readers will like to try it. Begin 
by the cover properly so called. Take some 
round cord and work upon it with red wool a 
flat circle measuring 14 inch across, then 
work 4 more rounds without increasing. For 
the chimney-top cut out of pretty strong 
card-board four pieces 2} inches long and 2 
inches wide; cover these on one side with 
red woollen rep, on the other with black silk. 
Upon the red form the outline of the stones 
with long stitches of white silk. After this 
sew the four pieces together on their longer 
sides. There are twelve scallops in crochet 
round the top of the chimney. For each of 
these insert the needle in the rep, and work 
1 double, 6 treble, 1 double. Now plage the 
small crochet cover within the chimney-top, 





and join them both together round the bottom 
by a round of close crochet. 

For the roof out of which the chimney is 
supposed to come cut four strips of card-board 
3 inch wide and 3 inches long, but slanted off 
towards the top on each short side. These 
are covered on both sides with red rep, and 
sewn together on the slanting sides ; they are 
then sewn on round the bottom of the chim- 
ney. The tiles of the roof are imitated by 
four strips of red cloth cut out in scallops. 
Nothing remains but to dress up our little 
sweep. His costume can be made of black 
silk, and sewn on upon his body. A small 
baudle of horsehair or black silk makes up 
his broom. The ropes round his body are 
composed of fine black silk gimp; the buttons 
are black jet beads. A large black bead is 
fastened on at the end of the rope. 


+. o> 


CROCHET MAT. 
(See engraving, page 491.) 

Tis mat is worked in close crochet over 
white cord. Begin by a chain of 4or 5 stitches, 
and work in rounds, in- 
creasing so as to have 30 
stitches.in the 3d row; in 
the 4th round begin the 
pattern in red, work alter- 
nately 1 red stitch ayd 3 
white, so as to have 8 red 
stitches in the round. Now 
go on with the pattern, 
working from the illustra- 
tion. The increasing takes 
place in the red patterns, in the 4next rounds 
each pattern increases 1 stitch on each side, 
so that in the 5th round there are 9 stitches 
in each, with always 3 white between. From 
the 6th round they decrease in the same pro- 
portion, and the increasing is made in the 
white spaces between. Care must be taken 
to keep the work perfectly flat. When the 
patterns are completed, work 2 plain white 
rounds and 1 composed alternately of 1 red 
and 1 white stitch. Finish the mat with au 
edging composed of 2 rounds of loops of chain 
stitches in red wool. 





COVER FOR A CARD-TABLE. 
(See engraving, page 491.) 
Tuts cover is worked in appliqué with mus- 
lin over net. The pattern is worked in over- 
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cast stitch over the muslin, and then cut out. 
For the centre the cards are cut out in muslin, 
the ordinary size of cards, and worked round 
with silk or fine wool, alternately red and 
black. The figures on the cards are worked in 
raised satin stitch, also alternately in red and 
black. Raised dots are worked in white cot- 
ton over the centre of this elegant cover. 





TATTING COLLAR IN POINTS. 

Eacu point contains 2 partial circles, 5 
small circles, 4 bars, 5 picotted leaves. 

For lst partial circle with bobbin thread 
make 19 single stitches, picot (or loop), 19 
picot, 19 draw tight. 1st small circle. With 
shuttle thread make 19, join with the com- 
mencement, 19 draw up. 2d circle. 19 picot, 





8 picot, 15 draw up. * 1st bar. With bobbin 
thread make 19, draw tight. 1st picotted leaf. 
With shuttle thread, make 19, join in 2 picot 
of 2d circle, 7 picot, 3 picot three times, 7 pi- 
cot, 19 draw up. 3d circle. 19 picot, 19 draw 
up. 2d bar as lst. 2d leaf. 13 join in last 
picot of 1st leaf, 13 picot, 3 picot three times, 
13 picot, 13 draw up. Repeat 2d for 3d and 
4th leaf. 3d bar as lst. Join in picot of 3d 
circle. 5th leaf. 19 join in last picot of 4th 
leaf, 7 picot, 3 picot three times, 7 picot, 19 
draw up. 4th bar as 1st. 4th circle. 15 join 
in last picot of 5th leaf, 3 picot, 13 draw up. 
5th circle. 19 picot, 19 draw up. 2d partial 
circle. With bobbin thread, 19 join in 2d pi- 





cot of lst partial circle, 19 picot, 19 join in 
picot of 5th circle. 2d point, 1st partial circle. 
19 picot, 19 picot, 19 draw tight. Ist circle. 
With shuttle thread, make 19 join in picot of 
5th circle, 19 draw up. 2d circle. 19 join in 
2d picot of 4th circle, 3 picot, 15 draw up. 
Repeat from *. 





BORDERS FOR VEILS. 


Turse borders are worked in biack silk 
over black tulle; the edge is worked over in 


Fig. 1. 








buttonhole stitch. In Fig. 1 the silk gets 
gradually finer for each Vandyke row of the 
pattern. 
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A NEW PATTERN FOR A BRIOCHE 
CUSHION. 

Materials.—12-thread fleecy, black, and of five shades 
of crimson; black wool spangled with gold; a steel 
orochet-need le. 

Tuts cushion represents a gigantic dahlia. 
It is composed of several cireles of petals. 
Each circle is worked separately. Fig. 2 


shows in full size two petals of one circle. 


Fig. 1. 





this once more, and work also in donble 
crochet round the straight edge of the circte, 
the first stitch of which must be joined on to 
the first circle. Now round the scalloped 
edge work one more row of double crochet, 
with the spangled wool mark the division be- 
tween each petal by working one slip-stitch 
tightly over the preceding round of stitches. 
The second circle has 10 petals, the third 





The first circle, at the top of the cushion, 
consists of six petals; the other circles gradu- 
ally increase in size and number of petals, and 
from the 5th to the 9th there are 19 in each. 
Take the lightest shade of crimson, * make 
a chain of six stitches, turn, miss the last and 


Fig. 2 





work 5 double ; repeat from * five times more, 
which forms the centre stem of 6 petals. Turn 
the work and round each stem work in close 
double crochet, increasing at the top. Repeat 


14—both are worked with the second shade 
of crimson wool; the 4th circle has 17 petals, 
the 5th 19—both worked with the third shade 
of crimson; the 6th and 7th are worked with 
the 4th, and the Sth and 9th with the 5th, 
shade of crimson. These four last also have 
each 19 petals, but for each of 
these petals a chain of 9 instead 
of 6 stitches is made. The second 
round is formed of long double, 
the third of treble stitches, and in 
the last circle there is a fourth 
round of long treble stitches, 
divided by one chain, before 
the round of double crochet in 
spangled wool which forms the 
edging. All the circles being thus 
prepared, they are sewn on upon 
a round cushion covered with 
black calico. Begin by the circle 
of largest, darkest petals round the 
bottom, sew on the others, overlap- 
ping one another, as seen in Fig. 1, 
and finish by the lightest circle of 
In the centre of this, at the top of 


6 petals. 
the cushion, place a large button covered with 
double crochet, in black wool, andedged round 
with two rows of loops of chain stitches. 
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Receipts, &e. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 


WE devote our usual space this month to directions for 
preserving all kinds of fruit. These receipts have been 
tested by a great many of our subscribers in previous 
years, and they have pronounced them excellent. As our 
list this year embraces many aew subscribers, we repub- 
lish them for their benefit. 


Preserves of all kinds should be kept entirely secluded 
from the air and inadry place. In ranging them on the 
shelves of a store-closet, they should not be suffered to 
come in contact with the wall. Moisture in winter and 
spring exudes from some of the driest walls, and pre- 
serves invariably imbibe it, both in dampness and taste. 
It is necessary occasionally to look at them, and if they 
have been attacked by mould, boil them up gently again. 
To prevent all risks, it is always as well to lay a brandy 
paper over the fruit before tying down. This may be re- 
newed in the spring. 

Fruit jellies are made in the ratio of a quart of fruit to 
two pounds of sugar. They must not be boiled quick, 
nor very long. Practice and a general discretion will be 
found the best guides to regulate the exact time, which 
necessarily must be affected, more or less, by local causes, 





GoosEBERRY JAM.—Stalk and crop as many as you re- 
quire of ripe, red, rough gooseberries ; put them into the 
preserving-pan, and as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice. Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
pound to every pound of fruit, and place it on the fire 
again; let it boil slowly, and continue boiling for two 
hours longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its burn- 
ing, When it thickens, and is jelly-like on a plate when 
cold, itis done enough. Put it into pots, and allow it to 
remain a day before it is covered. 

To Borris Green GoosEBeRRIfs For Tarts.—Cut off the 
tops and stalks of some gooseberries which have not at- 
tained their full growth, and put them into wide-necked 
bottles which have been well washed and dried. Cork 
them loosely, and set them in a pan of cold water, which 
should be brought to boil very gradually. Leave the 
gooseberries to simmer until they assume a shrunken ap- 
pearance, when take the bottles out. If they are not full, 
take the contents of one bottle to fill up the rest, and pour 
sufficient boiling water into each bottle as will cover the 
gooseberries. Cork the bottle close, and tie a bladder 
over the tops, keeping them in a dry, cool place until 
wanted. When required for tarts or puddings, pour the 
water away, and add as much sugar as would be neces- 
sary for fresh fruit, which they closely resemble, both in 
flavor and appearance. 

Currant Jetty.—Pick fine red, but long ripe currants 
from the stems ; bruise them, and strain the juice from a 
quart at a time through a thin muslin; wring it gently, 
to get all the liquid; put a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved ; set it over 
a gentle fire ; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen min- 
utes; then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few 
minutes longer. 

Biack Currant Jeiiy.—It is necessary to add a little 
water to the fruit, in order to strain it, it is so very thick, 
unless jam is made at the same time, when a part can be 
strained for the jelly, and the remainder used for jam. 


VoL. Lxxu.—40 





After it is boiled so as to heat the fruit through, press it 
little by little until all the juice is extracted ; measure 
the juice, and allow one pound of sugar to every pint of 
juice; mix the juice and sugar, and boil ten minutes 
gently, stirring constantly, when it will be ready to put 
in moulds. Cover with paper wet with brandy. 


GoosEBERRY JeLLY.—This is made exactly as black 
currant jelly; use no water with the fruit, but press it 
firmly, and make the remains of the pulp into Jam; if 
desired to remove the skins, pass the pulp through a 
colander, allow one pound of sugar for one of jam. 


To Preserve STRAWBERRIES.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
and put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, till 
the sugar is melted; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes as fast as possible; have ready a number of 
small jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the 
summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will 
break. 

STRAWBERRY JxeLLy.—Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to itan 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced to 
powder; when this is dissolved, place the preserving-pan 
over a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until -it 
boils; clear it carefully from seum, and boil it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is fora 
moderate quantity of the preserve; a very small portion 
will require much less time. 

To Make StrawsBexrny Jam.—Weigh them after the 
stalks have been stripped from them, and boil them 
quickly ina brass preserving-pan for half an hour, stir- 
ring them during the whole time with a long wooden 
spoon, but be careful not to bruise them. If currants are 
plentiful, one pound of red currant juice to every four 
pounds of strawberries will be found a great improve- 
ment, To every pound of fruit add niue ounces of sifted 
white sugar; mix this well with the boiled strawberries 
and currant-juice when the pan is off the fire, and then 
boi! up the preserve rapidly for about twenty minutes, or 
until a skin appears on the surfsce when it cools, Stir 
the preserve gently but quickly until it is cooked, and be 
careful to remove all the scum which the sugar throws 
up. Pour into clean, dry jars, and cover the tops with 
brandied papers. 

CuERRies Preservep.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the stones; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for each pound, set it over the fire until it ‘s dissolved 
and boiling hot, then put in the juice and cherries, boil 
them gently until clear throughout; take them from the 
syrup, with a skimmer, and spread them on flat dishes to 
cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and quite thick; 
set it to cool and settle: take the fruit into jars and pots, 
and pour the syrup carefully over; let them remain open 
till the next day ; then cover as directed. Sweet cherries 
are improved by the addition of a pint of red currant-juice, 
and halfa pound of sugar to it, for four or five pounds of 
cherries. 


Botriixa Cuerrtes.—To every pound of fruit add six 
ounces of powdered lump sugar. Fill the jars with fruit, 
shake the sugar over, and tie each jar down with two 
bladders, as there is danger of ove bursting during the 
boiling. Place the jars ina boiler of cold water, and after 
the water has boiled, let them remain three hours; take 
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them out, and when cool, put them in a dry place, where 
they will keep over a year. We have tried this receipt for 
several years, and never found it fail. 


RasPBerRy Jam.—Weigh the fruit, and add three 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
Jet ‘it boil very quickly; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar, and simmer balf an hour. In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flavor to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in first. 

RAsPBERRY VINEGAR.—Take four pounds of raspberries, 
pour over them half a pint of vinegar, place it in an 
earthen jar, and cover it securely, so that no air can enter, 
and place it in a sunny window twelve hours; take it in 
at night, and place it out again in the sun the next day 
for another twelve hours. Then place in a flannel bag, 
till the juice has run through without pressure. Then for 
every pound of juice take a pound of loaf sugar, and boil 
it for a quarter of an hour, or till ne scum arises; then 
put it inte small bottles, and well cork it. 

To Preserve Purpte Piums.—Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly clear and boil- 
ing hot, pour it over the plums, having picked out all 
unsound ones and stems; let them remain in the syrup 
two days, then drain it off, make it boiling hot, skim it, 
and pour it over again; let them remain another day or 
two, then put them in a preserving-kettle over the fire, 
and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and thick 
or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound of plums, 


Greencaces.—Weigh a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit; the largest when they begin to get soft are the 
best; split them, and take out the kernels and stew them 
in part of the sugar, take out the kernels from the shells 
and blauch them; the next day strain off the syrup and 
boil it with the remaining sugar about ter minuctes; skim 
it and add the fruit and kernels, skim it until clear, then 
put into small pots with syrup and kernels. 

Quiyces PreserveD WHOLE.—Pare and put them into a 
saucepan, with the parings at the top; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it close; set it overa gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold ; put them into 
a clear, thick syrup ; boil them for a few minutes ; set them 
on one side till quite cold; boil them again in the same 
manner; the next day boil them until they look clear; if 
the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when cold, 
put brandied paper over them. The quinces may be 
halved or quartered. 

Quiyce MagMALADE.—To one gallon of quinces, three 
pounds of good loafsugar. Pare the quinces and cut them 
in halves, scoop out the cores and the hard strip that unites 
the core with the string; put the cores and some of the 
parings in a saucepan with about a quart of water, put 
the halves of quinces in a steamer that fits the saucepan ; 
boil them until the quinces are softened by the steam ; 
then mash them with a wooden spoon, ina dish, and pour 
the water from the saucepan on them, which is now of a 
thick glutinous substance; put them with the sugar ina 
stewpan or enamelled saucepan, and let them boil for 
about half an hour, keeping them well stirred. 


BLACKBERRIES.—Preserve these as strawberries or cur- 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jelly or 
jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints or 
dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fully ripe black- 
berries with a pound of the best loaf sugar: put it overa 
gentle fire and cook it until thick; then put to it a gill of 
the best fourth-proof brandy ; stir it awhile over the fire, 
then put it in pots, : 





To Preserve Peacues.—The clear-stone yellow peaches, 
white at the stone, are the best. Weigh the fruit after it 
is pared. To each pound of fruit allow a pound of loat 
sugar. Puta layer of sugar at the bottom of the preserv- 
ing-kettle, and then a layer of fruit, and so on until the 
fruit is all in. Stand it over the fire until the suyar is 
entirely dissolved ; then boil them until they are clear; 
take them out piece by piece, and spread them on a dish 
free from syrup. Boil the syrupin the pan until it jeilies ; 
when the peaches are cold, fill the jars half full with them, 
and fill up with boiling syrup. Let them stand a short 
time covered with a thin cloth, then put on brandy paper, 
and cover them close with corks, skin, or paper. From 
twenty to thirty minutes will generally be sufficient to 
preserve them, 


Peach MARMALADE.—Prepare peaches as for jam, boil 
one hour; mix equal parts of sugar with the jam; when 
dissolved, pass the whole through a sieve; boil slowly 
two hours, being very careful not to burn; spread it on 
plates and set it in a cool oven, where it will dry but not 
burn, for a half day, when it will be ready to pack into 
moulds; cover the moulds with paper dipped into the 
white of eggs, beaten as stiff as possible; it must be en- 
tirely free from juice, of a dark mahogany color and clear 
when finished, sufficiently stiff to cut with a knife; keep 
it cool; it is liable to mould, which can be the more 
readily removed if a piece of paper, closely fitting the 
edges of the jar, is pressed firmly on the marmalade be- 
fore covering with the egg paper. No air should be 
allowed to remain in the fruit, which should be packed 
very closely ; and as the marmalade is very thick, it will 
require some care to accomplish it. 


Carnot Jam.—When carrots are in perfection, clean and 
peel as many as you wish to make into jam. Put them 
into a closed stewpan, with as much water as will prevent 
their burning. Bake them, and, when cold, pulp them 
through a sieve. To every pound of pulp add the same 
weight of loaf sugar. Boil it well, and, when cold, add 
lemon-juice to taste. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Cuttpren'’s Freir Puppine.—Cut slices of bread, and* 
lay them in a pie dish, till it is nearly full; pour over 
enough hot milk to soak the bread, then boil some fresh 
fruit, black or red currants, and raspberries, or all mixed 
together, with nearly half their weight in sugar. As soon 
as it comes to the boil take it off, and pour it over the 
bread ; bake about twenty minutes. It may be eaten hot 
or cold—if cold, it should be pressed down by means of a 
dish placed on it and some weight. When wanted, it can 
be turned out. By adding a little lemon-juice to the 
soakéd bread, the flavor is greatly improved. If a nice 
custard is poured over the cold pudding, it becomes quite 
a dainty dish. 


GooseBERRY Puppine.—One quart of scalded goose- 
berries; when cold rub them smooth with the back of a 
spoon. Take six tablespoonfuls of the pulp, halfa pound 
of sugar, quarter pound of melted butter, six eggs, the 
rind of two lemons, a handful of grated bread, two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, Halfan hour will bake it. 


Lemon-PgeL Canesecakes.—Boil the peel of two large 
lemons till it is very tender, pound it in a mortar, add a 
quarter of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, half a pound 
of fresh butter, the beaten yelks of six eggs, and a little 
curd pressed fine. Pound and mix all well together; lay 
a puff-paste in your patty-pans, half fill them with the 
cheesecake, and bake them for half an hour. 
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RasPpBeRrRY Cream Tart.—This is a delicious summer 
dish, and is prepared as follows: Roll out some thin puff 
paste, and lay it in a pattypan; put in some raspberries, 
and strew over them some very finely pounded sugar. 
Put on the covering paste, and bake the tart. Cut it open, 
and put in haifa pint of cream, the yelks of two or three 
eggs, well beaten, and a little sugar. Let it stand till 
cold before it is seat to table. 


RuvBags Tart, on Spring Pre.—-Take your stalks of 
rhubarb, peel off the outer skin and cut them into pieces of 
about three inches long; pack them closely into a pie- 
dish lined with a rim of light paste; add a good deal of 
sugar, put on a top crust, and bake it for an hour ina 
gentle oven. No water should be put to a rhubarb tart, 
for the vegetable is of so juicy a nature that most epicures 
evaporate it by keeping the stalks some days before using 
them. 


Green Currayt Popprxc.—Take the currants as soon 
as they are large enough, pick them from their stalks, put 
them into a pudding-basin lined with a light suet-crust, 
add plenty of sugar, cover them with a paste, and, if it is 
@ pint pudding, boil it for two hours; a larger size re- 
quires to be boiled longer. 


Green Currant TArt.—Carefully pick over and stem a 
pint of green currants; put them into a saucepan with 
very little water, and just scald them; then strain them 
from the water, mash them up with six ounces of white 
sugar, three ounces of fresh butter beaten to a cream with 
the whites of two eggs, and a teacupful of red currant 
jelly. Put a rim of very light paste round the edge of 
your tart dish, lay in your fruit, and bake for half an 
hour. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Tuts portion of the Receipt Department has become a 
most valuable aid to a large number of our subscribers. 
Tt has been the means of imparting to inexperienced minds 
much valuable information of the different methods of 
cooking, cleaning, etc. which is not generally kuown or 
has never been published. We publish all the inquiries 
we receive ; but we cannot give all the answers, as many 
of them are the same receipts. We make a selection. 

We have received inquiries for the following: Onion 
Pickles ; Vesper Cake ; How to Can Strawberries to Keep ; 
Strawberry Short Cake ; How to Dress Boned Turkey ; Hot 
Rolls, or French Rolls ; To Cement China and Glass; and 
Instructions for Knitting the Heels of Stockings double. 

In the April number there appeared two receipts—“ Soda 
Cake” and “Fruit Cake’’—in the Contributed column, 
that did not mention the amount of flour. We have re 
ceived a communication on the subject from a lady who 
states that she has made the above cakes by using two 
cups of flour. 

** Dollie”’ writes for a receipt for “‘ Chocolate Caramels.’ 
A friend has kindly furnished us with one. 

Croco.ate CARAMEL.—Take half a pint of rich milk and 
put it to boil in a porcelain kettle; scrape down a square 
aud a half of chocolate, put it into a very clean tin cup, 
end set on the top of a stove till it becomes soft. Let the 
milk boil up twice, then add gradually the chocolate, and 
stir both over the fire till thoroughly mixed and free from 
lumps. Stirina half pint of the best white sugar pow- 
dered, and half a gill (or four large tablespoonfals) of 
molasses. Let the whole boil fast and constantly (so as 
to bubble) for at least one hour or more, till it is nearly 
stiffas mush. When all is done, add a small teaspoonful 
of essence of vanilla, and transfer the mixture to shallow 








tin pans slightly greased with very nice sweet dil. Set it 
on ice or in a very cool place, and while yet soft mark it 
deeply in squares with a very sharp knife. When quite 
hard, cut the squares apart. If it does not harden well 
it has not been boiled long enough or fast enough. 

Frewcn Cream Cake. Cream.—Boil nearly a pint of 
sweet milk ; take two small tablespoonfuls of corn-starch 
beaten with a little milk; tu this add two eggs, whites 
and yelks. When the milk has boiled, stir this in slowly 
with one scart teacupful of sugar. When almost done, 
add one half cup of butter and two teaspoonfuls of lemon 
essence. 

Cake.—Three eggs, one cup of white sugar, one and a 
half cup of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder in the 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of cold water. This will make 
two cakes; put it in two pie pans, and bake in a quick 
oven; split the cakes while warm, and spread with the 
cream. The amount of cream mentioned is sufficient for 
both eakes. The cakes are better for standing a day or 
two. JENNY. 


CHARLOTTE DE Russe.—Take a little less than one ounce 
of gelatine, and dissolve in one pint of new milk. Strain 
into one pint of thick cream made very sweet, and set this 
in a cool place or on the ice. Take the whites of seven 
eggs, and beat toa froth ; then add them to the cream, and 
beat light. Flavor with vanilla, and keep on the ice until 
wanted. Line the moulds with very light sponge cake, 
and fill with the above when wanted. B. PF. 

Syirz AND Kyep.—Take of sweet dried apples (dried with 
the skins on, if you can get them) about one quart. Put 
them in the bottem of a poreelain or tin-lined boiler with 
acover. Take a nice piece of smoked ham washed very 
clean, and lay on top; add enough water to cook them 
nicely. About twenty minutes before dishing up, add the 
following dumplings. Dumplingjs.—Mix a cup of warm 
milk with one egy, a little salt, and a little yeast, and 
enough flour to make a sponge. When light, work into 
a loaf. Let stand until about twenty mivutes before din- 
ner, then cut off slices or lumps, and lay on the apples, 
and let steam through. Mrs. J. B. N. 

Doveusuts.—Half a cup of butter, two and a half cups 
of sugar well rolled and sifted, four eggs, one teaspoonful 
of saleratus, one cup of sour milk, one nutmeg, flour enough 
to roll; cut in any shape desired, either in stripes or 
twisted ; have the lard hot enough for the cakes to rise to 
the surface as seon as put in. This is an excellent fried 
cake. ALICE 


A Pieasaxt Drink my ScMMER.—Take two ounces of 
tartaric acid to two pounds of white sugar, the juice of 
half a lemon, and three pints of water; boil together five 
minutes; when cold, add ‘the whites of three eggs, well 
beaten, with half a cup of flour and half an ounce of es- 
sence of wintergreen; bottle, and keep in a cool place. 
Take two tablespooafals of this syrup for a tumbler of 
water and one quarter of a teaspoonful of soda. 


Warrtes.—Take one cup of sweet milk and half a cup 
of sour milk, butter the size of an egg, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, and a little salt. Mrs. A. D. 


Iv reply to the inquiry of a subscriber with regard toa 
cure for ‘“‘ Red Ants,’’ we have received the following:— 


Saturate a sponge with water, over this sprinkle sugar, 
and place wherever you wish it, over night (being careful, 
however, to remove all eatables out of the way); in the 
morning vast numbers of the ants will be found collected 
on it; throw the sponge into boiling water, and repeat the 
process until all have disappeared, . A. S. 








Ebvitors’ Gable. 


INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCES. 


Some years ago Mr. Buckle (an English philosopher, 
now deceased) gave a lecture in England on the relations 
between woman's influence and man’s knowledge. In 
that lecture, which was noticed at the time in the Lapyr's 
Boor, he took a very liberal view of the attainments and 
possibilities of women, contrasting their situation at pre- 
sent with their privileges under the old Roman laws, if 
those could be called privileges, in which women were 
regarded, not as persons, but things. We should say now 
that women uader that old law were deprived of all their 
rights and held in complete subjection by their imperious 
masters. 

The old civilizations of Greece and Rome were one-sided 
#0 long as Women were unrecognized as rational beings. 
From the time this recognition took place, when Chris- 
tianity was the established religion, society advanced 
and improved in all its aspects, The ideal and romantic 
element which women infused into society prevented it 
from becoming either practically cold and selfish, or else 
degenerating into lifeless routine like the Chinese ceremo- 
nials. Where women were recognized as companions, they 
softened the manners and tempered the rudeness of men. 
In Christian countries women rapidly advanced to a 
higher plane of humanity. 

The sphere of woman has, however, been a limited one. 
Tt has seemed good unto man to keep her within set 
bounds. Not, as we believe, from any fear that being 
free, she would eat too freely of the tree of knowledge, 
and thus become as wisews he; but really from the feel- 
ing that women were so gentle, so graceful, so soft in all 
the amenities of life, it seemed a pity they should depend 
upon their intellect in anything beyond the domestic and 
social circle. Let them beautify their homes, let them 
enliven and soften social intercourse ; in matters of taste 
let them reign supreme. 

Nay, even from the arts they shall not be shut out; 
and inasmuch as Angelica Kaufman, by the sheer force of 
persistent ability, won her way to membership in the 
Royal Academy, and also divers women like Mrs. Damer 
and Mrs. Somerville, have shown themselves able in 
sculpture and mathematics, it is agreed* that women 
shall be entitled to all the distinctions they can attain. 

In making this concession, however, man has still 
shone a superior being, permitting merely the advance- 
ment of woman; but by no means sympathizing with it. 
Let women climb, if they like to, but as to lending a help- 
ing hand—not atall, sayshe. Get on as you best can; and 
J itis any help to you to know it, be it known that the 
dost distasteful on earth to man is your learned woman. 

A modern writer on Education-—-Herbert Spencer—in 
his zeal for an active life among girls, makes haste to tell 
them, as an inducement to neglect their books and run in 
the fresh air; ‘‘Men care comparatively little for erudi- 
tion in women, but very much for physical beauty, and 
good nature, and sound sense. * * * What man ever 
fell in love with a woman because she understood Ital- 
inn? Where is the Edwin who was brought to Augusta’s 
feet by the German? But rosy cheeks and laughing eyes 
are great attractions’’—says this philosopher. 

No doubt Mr. Spencer is right in desiring for woman a 
good physique ; for on that depends much of character 
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and usefulness; he is right, too, in placing the moral 
above the intellectual in women. To be healthy aul 
good is better than to be brain-wise. But the motive he 
offers is a paltry one—the admiration of men. There are 
so many better reasons for exercise in the open air, it 
seems a pity to address vanity. Such teaching degrades 
man’s philosophy to mere sensuality. 

Allowing the truth of the statement that no woman, 
however favorable her circumstances may have been, has 
made a discovery sufficiently important to mark an epoch 
in the annals of the human mind; allowing that in all 
the arts, poetry, painting, music, and sculpture, the most 
exquisite productions are the works of men, it does not 
follow that women may not exercise a great and healthy 
influence over the progress of knowledge. They not only 
do exercise it, but there is almost no limit to this inflw ~ 
ence. The nature of woman’s mind is different from that 
of man’s ; in its quick impulsive and deductive action, the 
feminine intellect is like the bounding hare to the creep- 
ing tortoise of the masculine understanding. 

A woman believes in and reasons from her intuitions 
A man believes in facts, and facts he must have before lr 
can make any deductions. He comes to his conclusions 
slowly; examining carefully, weighing profoundly. He 
calls up tables of statistics, he ponders, he chooses—finally 
he makes up his opinions. 

A woman is poetical; she Jumps at conclusions. Sire 
reasons instantly from facts, already established in her 
mind, and ideas that have existed there ever since she 
can remember. She decides at once, and without stopping 
to count exactly what the man says after all his arithme- 
tic. The light of reason seems to come in straight rays to 
her mind ; to his these rays are ofien deflected and broken. 

Now, if woman jumps without actually reaching a 
similar conclusion with her patient masculine friend, we 
should think not much of her mind; but since she jumps 
actually to the point, her mind must be worth something. 
Her deductive mind has reached the same conclusion 
as the inductive mind of man. Is not the conclusion 
strengthened which can be reached by two different me- 
thods? There are so many facts which can be arrived at 
only by ideas that the cause of knowledge would be 
served if much attention were paid to the deductive me- 
thod of reasoning; and here is a position in which wo- 
men’s mind may asseft and employ its powers, and thus 
become man’s helper in the search for truth. 

It is said that the only way of arriving at physical 
truths is by arraying and comparing facts; and that is 
one way, certainly. Newton did not arrive at his great 
discoveries in this way. If he had only considered the 
falling of the apple as a fact, he would have remained 
where he was. He reasoned from ideas, which became 
as he evolved them, one after another, great and majestic 
truths. His one fact, that of the falling of the apple, was 
only the occasion of ais thoughts being directed into the 
channel of wondrous speculation. He reasored from 
great principles, and created a theory with which facts 
were found to coincide. 

This is mentioned only as showing that great physical 
truths may be arrived at by the deductive process, and 
that the feminine mind, if it be well trained, is eminently 
calculated for scientific discovery. 
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The more imaginative and the more practical the mind 
is, the more probably will it leap to great truths and read 
accurately the riddles which baffle unimaginative minds. 
A man must have ability to entertain great ideas before 
he can use them, and by doing so mould facts to his pur- 
pose ; for this reason he needs high imaginative culture. 

One of the greatest European poets was also eminently 
scientific. It was Goethe who generalized the law, now ad- 
mitted by all botanists, that of metamorphosis ; and showed 
that stamens, pistils, corolla, and petals of flowers were 
each and all simply leaves ; these forms being succes- 
sive stages in their existence, The same poet made the 
important physical discovery that the human skull was 
composed of vertebre ; in other words, it was simply an 
expansion of the spine. These were discoveries which an 
educated woman's mind might make, since they were de- 
ductions from ideas, and not inductions from facts. 

Now, without disparaging one method, is it not possi- 
ble to arrive at more and better by the aid of two? A 
Woman may theorize while a man may test her theory; 
both together may sooner arrive at clear ideas of truth, 
than either would do alone. 

If women are marvied, they have full occasion to use 
all their mental resources. The wiser they are, the better 
they will bring up their children, and preside over their 
households. It may be true, as Herbert Spencer says, 
that men do not fall in love with women for studying 
German. The same remark applies to men. Learning 
alone is not specially attractive to either sex. But intel- 
ligent companionship, a life in which ideas have a share, 
is mach more attractive to men, and women also, than a 
life of mere outside events, 

But whether married or single, women cannot avoid 
both responsibility and influence. The dullest woman on 
earth, she who has folded her talent in a sevenfold nap- 
kin, has an influence, though she has spent her life with- 
out thought and cultivation; though she has only read 
the newspapers, and has no husband or children, she has 
influence. She is dreaded as a gossip, and avoided as a 
bore. 

GOOD NAMES. 
BONUM NOMEN BONUM OMEN, 


Besrpes this proverb, that a good name isa good omen, 
we may say that the right name, when human beings are 
in question, is required both by reason and justice. Not 
only the name or synonym, but the best term that signi- 
fies the person should be used. This correct mode of lan- 
guage is now especially required in designating places 
of Education for men and for women, the professions in 
which cither sex may engage, and the offices which they 
may discharge. In these cases the Masculine and the 
Feminine should be so clearly distinguished by the Name 
or Title, as not to require an explanation. ‘‘ Young La- 
dies’ College,’’ lately established in one of our cities: this 
is a definite title. You feel it is designed to give the ad- 
vantages of high culture to the Daughters of America, who 
are fitted to gain admission. 

“ A Female College’’ is announced as reopening on the 
next page of the newspaper. ‘‘ What female?" is the 
involuntary comment. The nutmber of female animals 
so vastly preponderates over the feminine human, that 
when the sexual term female is used to signify a woman, 
it seems to refer to the lowest class of human beings; as 
if only such as these would go to a Female Institution. 

Bear in mind that the term female does not certainly 
mean a woman, and never designates a Jady; and that a 
“School or College for ‘Females’ "’ literally offers (even 





when we confine its meaning with or to feminine hu- 
mauity), a place for all the sex, from little girls to aged 
women, married and single, and widows—all are ine 
cluded in this term Female, Yet these Seminaries and 
Colleges are only intended for Girls,and Young Ladies 
from twelve years old to twenty-five, 

Why not be as careful in America to designate our In- 
stitutions rightly, with good names, as we find is the rule 
in Europe? On the Continent such an absurdity as using 
Jemale to designate the human feminine would not be 
tolerated. Nor in England is it found connected with 
education. There is a ‘‘College for Ladies ;’’ also Semi- 
naries for ‘‘ Maidens,”’ ‘‘ Girls,” and ‘‘ Young Women ;*” 
but not one Institution is degraded to the animal level af 
“ Female." This term is left for prisons, poor-houses, 
and penitentiaries, where the term is used in the abstract, 
as in the Census, or merely the numbering of persons, 
where both sexes are reported. In this way only is the 
term of sex, male and female, applied to men and women 
in the Bible; it never means personality; it only marks 
the gender. 

We have dwelt upon this distinction so frequently, that 
there is little to be said, except to urge upoa those who 
are generously giving their wealth to the noble work of 
affording advantages of education to women, to add one 
thing more, and give with their means a name, which 
shall declare, without need of further explanation, the 
precise aim and object of the Institution. 

This is not, as it might seem, a trifling matter. The 
College itself is raised or lowered by its name: in this 
instance (forgive us, Shade of Avon's bard!) ‘‘a rose by 
any other name’’ does not ‘‘ smell as sweet.” Women 
and girls are in no way benefited or elevated by com 
founding them with the animal race, and we cannot but 
rejoice to see an onward progress and a right direction ip 
this respect, 

It was but natural, when the school itself was in {ts 
infancy, that those who had begun the good work should 
seck to distinguish it from the colleges for boys, and thua, 
without weighing the matter, bestowed a title intended to 
mark such distinction ; failing to see that they were low 
ering, with one hand, her whom they were seeking to 
raise with the other, for must it not be lowering to wo- 
man to confound her with the brute creation ? 

It is with much pleasure that we note the names of 
many such Colleges, founded within the last few years, 
since the tone of thought on this subject has improved. 
We give a few of these from a number of such titles in 
our possession :— 

“ North Granville Ladies’ Seminary.”’ 

**Mount Washington College for Young Ladies.”’ 

** Forest Hill Young Ladies’ Collegiate Institute,” 

‘Bishop Lee Seminary for Young Ladies.” 


“ Oloma Institute, Canonsburg.” 
“Industrial Home for Girls.”’ 


Will not, then, each one who has any influence in this 
matter, set himself or herself to promote the right, so that 
we may know at once whether a College for women be 
intended, or a Veterinary College for cows and horses, ox, 
as Tennyson would say, merely a place where “ they post 
with mares.” 

We are convinced that it only requires a little more 
thought to produce right practice, and we hail each day’s 
advance in the right direction. 

Nors.—We would humbly invite the attention of the 
Reverend Clergy to this manner of speech and writing, 
which seems to us neither Biblical nor grammatical: 
“ Female Bible Societies,” “ female converts,’’ ‘* females 


of the congregation,”’ “female piety,’ ete Were we 
to find “‘The Young Males’ Christian Association” an- 
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nounced, should we not feel at once that there was a bad 
mistake in the language? No person talks or writes 
about “ male piety,”’ ‘‘male education,” “ male character. 
And yet woman's good name is taken from her and she is 
degraded to the level of animal associations. Is it not 
betrer, beeause truer language, to suy “ Ladies’ Bible So- 
cieties,” “‘ women converts,”’ “‘ feminine piety,’’ ete. ? 

This is not a matter of small importance. Language 
fe a powerful instrument for good or evil. Words are 
things of mighty import. The manner of speech indicates 
the habit of mind. If we would improve in character, 
and lead others to improve, should we not be careful that 
our expressions are appropriate, refined, and true? A 
vulgar word will mar the good effect of a wise lecture; 
a words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. 


NOTES AND NOTICES, 


Wao ane Ricn ?—‘‘It is not what we have, but what 
we are; it is not outward, but inward possessions that 
entitle us to be called ricn."’ So says Professor Corson. 
In harmony with these principles, who would be the 
millionnaires in our land? 

Books For Lapizs.—Our readers will find on page 554 
notices of two books—“*The Age of Fable,’’ and “The 
Age of Chivalry.’’ We refer to these here as particularly 
suited to the studies of ladies, to school libraries, and the 
fumily circle. The notices convey a correct idea of their 
merits, but their fitness for the home, and the information, 
as well as pleasure, which may be gained and enjoyed 
can only be appreciated by those who have studied them. 

Miss Bremer’s Novets.—In the May number we al- 
luded to the works of this distinguished lady who has 
lately passed from ‘‘this low-thoughted world” to the 
* mansion prepared for her.’” We can know her no more 
Dut in the books ‘she has left as her legacy of love for 
the good. This noble aim is apparent in her works of 
imagination as in her more serious works. Those who 
have never read the novels of Miss Bremer will be glad 
t) know an edition is prepared, and copies of the most 
popular are now for sale,* including her first—‘‘The 
Neighbors,’ by many critics thought her best. 

Tae CarLpren’s Hospirat or PaI.aADELPHIA.—We learn 
With pleasure that the managers of this most deserving 
charity have decided to begin to build this spring upon 
the lot at Twenty-second and Locust Streets. We under- 
stand that the sum in hand for the building fund amounts 
to $18,000, whilst $25,000 will be required. 

To those who have known and watched the faithful, 
unobtrusive manner in which this work has been carried 
on fer the past ten years, no words of appeal are needed ; 
and to such as are strangers to it, we would only say: 
“Go and see for yourself, and if you are a parent ora 
lover of Christ’s little ones we are sure of your sympathy 
and support.”’ 

The hospital is, until the new building is completed, at 
the N, W. corner of Twenty-second and South Streets. 

Mistakes nv LAnevace.—“ The female operatives in the 
Eastern cotton mills are adopting the Bloomer costume.”’ 
So says an Eastern paper. Female operatives might mean 
“turn-spits.’’ Would not “women workers” be more 
correct language, and shorter by four letters? 

Woman's Misstoy ro Woman.—The Fifth Annual Report, 
giving a graphic sketch of the wonderful success of this 
good work, has been published. We shall give a notice 
of it next month. Any lady who desires a copy of the 
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Report may send to the Editress a red stamp; or two 
stamps, if the excellent pamphlet, ‘‘ Woman’s Work on 
the Lord’s Day,’’ is also wanted ; and both will be sent 
together to any address within the United States. 

Spear's Gas-Consumine Cooxine Stovz.—We think this 
a valuable invention. It was first commended to us by a 
lady who had been a missionary in China. She said the 
late Bishop Boone had fouad these stoves—‘‘ gas con- 
suming’’—of great service at Shanghai, where the damp- 
ness of the climate requires, at all seasons, artificial heat 
in the houses, The Bishop took personal interest in their 
introduction—parlor as well as cooking-stoves— into 
China, where Mr. Spear now has an agent for the sale of 
these stoves. Now, any housekeeper who needs a real 
help to herself in saving fuel, and time, and troublein her 
kitchen, should examine these curious stoves, made by 
James Spear, 1116 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


MrasM.—We give a few more hints on this source of 
disease, that seems more dangerous in seasons when 
cholera is threatening our shores. 

* According to the well-established laws of miasm, five 
families may dwell within half a mile of a drained mill- 

nd, and yet only one will suffer from it, while the other 

our will remain exempt from unusual disease :— 

“ First. If a rapid stream half a mile wide runs between 
the drained pon and the house. 

**Second. If there is interposed a thick hedge or growth 
of living luxuriant trees or bushes. A treble row of sun- 
flowers are known to have answered the purpose in 
repeated cases. 

“Third. If the prevailing winds from June to October 
are from the house toward the pond. 

* Fourth. If the house be on a steep hill. 

‘* The reasons for the above exemptions are here shortly 
recapitulated :— 

** First. Miasm does not cross a wide, rapid stream. 

“ Second. Miasm is absorbed by thick, living luxuriant 


e. 
“Third. Miasm cannot travel against the wind. 

‘Fourth. Miasm cannot ascend a high, steep hill. 

“There is no mystery in these variations, nor any 
complexity, when the laws of miasm are thoroughly 
understood. 

**It will be practically usefal for the young farmer, in 
a pecuniary point of view, to understand farther that in 
one year a house on the banks of a mill-pond or sluggish 
stream may be visited with sickness; the very next year 
that same house may be exempt, because it is a very cald 
summer ; the third year it will escape, because it is a very 
hot surmmer; the fourth year it will be a‘very healthful 
habitation, because it has been a very wet summer, Why 
these variations? 

“First. Miasm cannot form, or if it does, cannot rise 
through a foot or two of depth of water, and the wet 
summer kept the bed of the pond covered. 

“Second. The hot summer dried the bed of the pond to 
dust, and there can be no miasm without dampness. 

“Third. The cold summer did not give the degree of 
heat necessary to the generation of miasm—that is, eighty 
degrees of Fahrenheit.’’—Dr. Hall's Journal of Health. 


To Ove CorrrisuTors. —These articles are accepted : 
“How I Fell into the Kauterskill’’—‘‘ Maggie’’—* Fire- 
flies and Stars’’—‘ Examples’’—and ‘‘ Deliver us from 
Evil.’’ 

These articles are not needed : ‘‘ The Lily of the Valley” 
—‘‘ Ode’’—* Ella: she died of Love’’—“ I dreamed of Thee, 
Brother’’—‘ The Grove by the River’’—‘ Scenes of the 
Past’’—‘‘ Cheerfulness’’—‘‘ Spring”’ (too late for the May 
number)—“ Enigma’ — “She was Laid in the Vault’’ 
dtoo long)—‘ Apostrophe to Spring’’—“ A Song about 
Nothing’’—*‘‘ Down by the Sea’’—‘‘Song’’—‘‘ The Pro- 
gress of Thought”’ (well written, but too long)—* Very 
Agreeable’’—and “‘The Last of Uncle’s Family.’’ 

We have a number of articles on hand which we shall 
name next month. 
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Piterary MNotices. 


From Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

THE FORTUNE SEEKER. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, author of ‘‘ The Fatal Marriage,’ ‘‘ Retribu- 
tion,’’ ete. One of those exciting and all-absorbing ro- 
mances which Mrs. Southworth knows so well how to 
write, and which such a numerous class of readers appre- 
ciate. The opening scene of the story is laid on board an 
emigrant ship. Many of those following arein New York 
City, while others are transferred to a Southern planta- 
tion. 

ST. MARTIN'S EVE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
**Oswald Cray,’”’ “‘ Verner’s Pride,’’ ete. A story of a 
step-mother, whose insane jealousy of a step-child culmi- 
nated in tragedy. Much of the story is sad, but there are 
lively episodes interspersed through the pages, which 
take away in a measure from its sombreness. 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD. By William North, au- 
thor of “The Usurer’s Gift,”’ etc. This novel possesses a 
peculiar interest as being the last work of its author, 
finished just previous to committing suicide ; its last pages 
and a bottle of poison being found side by side. Since his 
arrival in this country from England, he had contributed 
largely to literature, not only in book form, but through 
the agency of periodicals and the public press. ‘The 
Man of the World,”’ though nut now appearing for the first 
time, will still attract for itself numerous readers, 

THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. By Robert Folkstone 
Williams. 

SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Robert Folk- 
stone Williams. 

THE SECRET PASSION. By Robert Folkestone Wil- 
liams, 

The “Shakspeare Novels,” comprising these three, are 
not unknown to the public. An ingenious combination 
of fact and fancy, they will continue to interest as they 
have already interested the admirers of Shakspeare and 
his writings. 

THE NEIGHBORS. THE FOUR SISTERS. THE FA- 
THER AND DAUGHTER. THE HOME. All by Miss 
Frederika Bremer, and among her best novels. We need 
not commend these ; their popularity has been established, 
but to new readers this edition will be very welcome. 

From Lreprxcott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, together with a 
brief Synopsis of his Writings, both Philosophical and 
Theological. By William White. With an Introduction 
by B. F. Barrett. Of the reliability of Swedenborg as a 
theologian there are differences of opinion, and each must 
judge for himself; but to the purity of his life, the sim- 
plicity and singleness of his character, the pxrofoundness 
of his erudition, and the correctness of his philosophy 
concerning mundane affairs, those best capable of judg- 
ing, irrespective of sect, bear witness. The book before 
us gives briefly the principal events of his life; with a 
detailed account of his spiritual experiences, and descrip- 
tions of his various works. This book will prove interest- 
ing to many who would turn aside from a more compre- 
hensive record, and who would never find time for the 
perusal of his complete works. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Lrppry- 
corr & Co., and Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 
NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE ZAMBESI 
ANDITS TRIBUTARIES ; and of the Discovery of the Lakes 








Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858—1864. By David and Charles 
Livingston. With Map and Illustrations. Dr. Living- 
ston, like & modern Columbus, has been discovering a 
new world, and the details of this discovery are wonder- 
ful to read. His travels extended over a vast tract of 
Southeastern Africa, where he found navigable rivers, 
high mountains, a country extremely fertile, and, greatest 
of all, a cataract far exceeding Niagara in height and 
magnitude. He describes it as a country which, though 
nominally in the hands of the Portuguese, is yet utterly 
neglected through the ignorance and indolence of the na- 
tive population; but which, if only under the sway of 
civilization, would develop magnificent resources. 

A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. Being an Abridgment of the au- 
thor’s larger work on Human Physiology. By John Wil- 
liam Draper, M. D., LL. D., author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Hu- 
man Physiology,’’ and of a “‘ History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,"’ etc. Illustrated with nearly 
150 wood engravings. No course of instruction is com- 
plete which does not include at least an elementary know- 
ledge of the science of physiology. The present volume 
will, we think, be found to meet every requirement of a 
text-bovk intended to impart such a knowledge, much 
better than any that, so far as we know, has yet been of- 
fered to students or teachers. In it Professor Draper has 
embodied the more important results of his own researches, 
which have been such, both as regards their extent and 
originality, as to place him in the very front rank of sci- 
entific observers. 

MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. By F. G. Trafford, 
author of ‘‘George Geith,” etc. Besides the interest at- 
taching to this as a well-constructed and well-written 
novel, it possesses a greater claim tothe attention of the 
public, especially the English public, for whom it was 
written, The author has attempted to describe Ireland 
and the condition of the peasantry; to point out the 
causes of the suffering and degradation of that class, and 
to demonstrate in what manner, as far as he believes is 
possible, they may be benefited and the general pros- 
perity of the country increased. He gives a striking pic- 
ture of an Irish election of a quarter of a century ago, and 
strongly hints that, though perhaps more quietly con- 
ducted, elections there are not much better in principle 
now. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Vol. 
Ill. Part Second. History of the Great Rebellion. By 
John Bonner, author of ‘A Child’s History of Greece,’’ 
and “A Child’s History of Rome.’’ With engravings. 
The opening chapter of this history is devoted to a brief 
biography of Abraham Lincoln, including his election as 
President, and an account of his administration up to the 
period of the firing upon Fort Sumter. Then follows as 
full and clear an account as the size of the volume will 
permit, of the various and exciting events of the rebellion. 
The book concludes with the assassination of President 
Lincoln, the trial and execution of his murderers, and the 
capture and incarceration of Jefferson Davis. 


KISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frede- 
rick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In six volumes. 
Vol. VI. In this volume Carlyle brings his great work 
toaclose. Init he has surpassed all his previous efforts, 
not more, probably, from the grandeur of his subject, 
than from the wonderful skill and epic vigor with which 
he has elaborated the strange and eventful history of the 
great Frederick. 

THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Eiward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M. P. As @ poet, 
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B.lwer has never been popular, excepting in so far as an 
vecasional fagitive piece may have caught the pablic 
fancy. Nor do we think it probable that the present col- 
lection of poems will give him popularity, though no 
cultivated reader can rise from their perusal without 
feeling that he has enjoyed a rare treat, whether as regards 
the simple beauty and pathos of the old Hellenic myths, 
into which new life has been infused, or the pure classi- 
cality and pleasing novelty of their treatment. 

A TEXT-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Heury Draper, M. D., Professor 
Adjunct of Chemistry and Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of New York. With more than three hundred illus- 
trations. This is uniform with the admirable series of 
text-books on the various branches of science, the publi- 
cation of which the Messrs. Harper have of late made a 
prominent feature in their business. We need scarcely say 
that it is as nearly perfect as such a work can be, bringing 
the student’s knowledge of the science of which it treats 
up to the latest period. 

From D. Appietox & Co., New York, through AsHMzAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

THE IDLE WORD: Short Religious Essays upon the 
Gift of Speech, and its Employment in Conversation. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D. D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford, and one of Her 
Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary. A most readable little 
volume, fall of practical instruction with regard to the 
Christian and proper use of the gift of speech, which can- 
not fail to have a salutary influence. 

LITERATURE IN LETTERS; or, Manners, Art, Criti- 
cism, Biography, History,and Morals, s\lustrated in the 
Correspondence of Eminent Persons. Edited by James 
P. Holeombe, LL. D. This is a thoroughly enjoyable 
book. Its contents, comprising letters from the pens cf 
Lady M. Wortley Montagu, Madame de Sévigné, Lord 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Hannah More, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Alexander Pope, Charles Lamb, and numerous 
others equally well known in the world of letters, are as 
varied as they are numerous, and are amusing, witty, 
wise, instructive, or moral, according to the humor or 
the character of their writers. Besides its entertaining 
qualities, no better book could be found to perfect one’s 
epistolary style, as many of its various letters are models 
of simplicity and elegance. 

STONEWALL JACKSON. A Military Biography, with 
a Portrait and Maps. By John Esten Cooke, formerly 
of General Stuart's staff. This is a very full, and spirit- 
edly written account of the life and deeds of an officer on 
the Confederate side in the late lamentable civil war. 

INDIAN CORN; Its Value, Culture, and Uses. By 
Edward Enfield. This is a valuable book, apparently ex- 
hausting the subject upon which it treats. Our agricul- 
tural friends will do well to give it an examination. Its 
author has paid considerable attention both to the practice 
and theory of the cultivation of Indian corn; and the 
information he has thus acquired, together with a large 
amount of knowledge derived from the experience of far- 
mers in various sections of the country, he presents in a 
concise and clear manner which cannot fail to convey it 
to the comprehension of the reader. 


From Dick & Firzgeraup, New York, through Perer- 
sox & Broruens, Philadelphia :— 

MRS. CROWEN’S AMERICAN LADY’S COOKERY 
BOOK, Comprising every Variety of Information for 
Ordinary and Holiday Occasions. By Mra. T. J. Crowen. 
Illustrated with several diagrams. Over twelve hundred 





original receipts are here given for the preparation and 
cooking of soups, fish, meat, vegetables, sauces, puddings, 
pies, cakes, preserves, jellies, pickles, etc.; while the 
book contains, in addition, many hints, important to the 
young housekeeper, concerning the choosing and pur- 
chasing of provisions, arrangement of the table for various 
occasions, carving, cookery for the sick-room, and other 
matters necessary to be learned. Its receipts are simple 
and practical, and well suited to meet the wants of the 
majority of housekeepers. 

DRAUGHTS OR CHECKERS, for Beginners. By Henry 
Spayth, author of “American Draught Player,’’ and 
“Game of Draughts.”” This book is intended especially 
for those who are yet ignorant of, and desirous to learn 
that highly interesting game which takes rank next to 
chess for the display of skill. Its instructions are simple 
and easily understood. The numerous problems which 
follow are ingenious, and in seeking their solution the 
student will become perfected in his knowledge. 


From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Asumeap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. A Taleof the Great Plague. 
By the author of ‘*‘ Mary Powell.’’ This narrative, pur- 
porting to have been written two hundred years ago, is 
quaint in style, possessing withal a quiet humor and‘a 
sort of innocent shrewdness that is exceedingly attractive. 
It is asort of autobiography, giving first an account of the 
political difficulties in England at the time of the Stuarts ; 
and afterwards, a vivid description of the supposed wri- 
ter’s personal experiences and observations during the 
visitation of the great plague. Various historical facts 
are incidentally introduced, and add to the interest of the 
book. 


From Root & Capy, Chicago :— 

THE ROBIN: A Collection of Music for Day and 
Sunday Schools, Juvenile Singing Classes, and the Social 
Circle. By George F. Root and B. R. Hanby. This isthe 
spring number of a juvenile musical quarterly entitled 
“Our Song Birds.’’ The songs and music, both sacred 
and secular, are excellent, and adapted to the comprehen- 
sion and capabilities of children. 


From J. E. Trrtoy & Co., Boston:— 

THE AGE OF FABLE; or, Beauties‘of Mythology. By 
Thomas Bulfinch. This elegant volume is intended fur 
those who have no leisure or no opportunity for regular 
classical training. The subject is ‘‘ Mythology as con- 
nected with Literature.’’ It begins with a brief account 
of the Greek and Roman deities, the origin, functions, and 
province of each; and then narrates the various myths 
and fables that in course of time clustered around their 
names. Every mythological allusion commonly met with 
in Englisch may be understood after reading it ; and the 
stories are told, not with the concise brevity of a classical 
dictionary, but with an attempt to render them interest- 
ing and attractive. The author occasionally indulges in 
verbiage and grandiloquence; but the book as a whole is 
a valuable compendium, supplying a want that must be 
sorely felt by many. The carefulness with which the 
freedom of the old legends js toned down to suit modern 
decorum, though it hurts the book for a thorough-bred 
scholar, opens it to those who especially need it, families 
and young ladies’ schools, The printing and binding 
leave nothing to be desired. 

THE AGE OF CHIVALRY ; or, Legends of King Ar- 
thur. By Thomas Bulfinch. This is a fitting companion 
to the ‘‘Mythology.’’ As in that the classic fables are 
narrated, in this are told the knightly legends that com- 
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pose the earliest literature of England and Wales. . The 
book is divided into two parts. In the first, we never 
leave English ground ; it is made up of the deeds of King 
Arthur arid the Knights of the Round Table. The Second 
is a selection from the Mabinogeon, or Popular Tales of 
the Welsh. This immense manuscript, filling hundreds 
of pages, lay for ages in the Bodleiad Library, until, by 
the talents and liberality of Lady Charlotte Guest, it was 
translated and published, and thus rendered accessible to 
readers as well as scholars.’ Mr. Bulfinch claims no fuar- 
ther merit than that of abridging, selecting, and keeping 
close to the translator’s style. English poetry from Mil- 
ton down abounds in allusions to these stories: Mr. Ten- 
nyson in particular has singled them out for his Muse. 
“Though not to be trusted for their facts,’’ says the au- 
thor, “they are worthy of all credit as pictures of maa- 
ners ;”’ add to this their inherent beauty and simplicity, 
and motives enough exist to commend them to intelligent 
readers. The American public is indebted alike to Mr. 
Bulfinch and to the publishers for placing them within 
its reach in so attractive a form. 

PHANTOM FLOWERS: A Treatise on the Art of Pro- 
ducing Skeleton Leaves. This beautiful little work 
comes to us in the attractive style of binding and print- 
ing, which characterizes everything from the hands of the 
well-kuown Boston firm of J. E. Tilton & Co., and leads 
us at once to wish to look into it. Nor are we disap- 
pointed in so doing. The object of the book, as set forth 
in the Introduction, has certainly been attained, that of 
‘*farnishing plain and practical directions for producing 
perfect bouquets of skeleton flowers,”* and we cordially 
commend the work to all interested in the delicate and 
tasteful pursuit. 


From Rosert Carter & Brotsers, New York:— 

THE WYCLIFFITES; or, England in the Fifteenth 
Century. By Mrs. Colonel Mackay, authoress of “The 
Family at Heathdale,”’ ete. This is a book worth buying, 
as well as worth reading ; one for the family study when 
old and young come together to enjoy the pleasures of 
literature in its best influences of truth and faith in the 
good. The title sufficiently explains the plot of the story, 
indicating that it is fashioned from the Old World history 
of life and character in the stormy period called the “‘ Wars 
of the Roses.’’ The authoress says she makes no preten- 
sions to bring to light new facts, but simply to revive the 
eld, and present them ina new light. She has donea good 
work, and done it well. Next to “The Schinberg-Cotta 
Family”’’ this book may take its place in the popular heart. 

A PASTORAL DIRECTION TO INQUIRING SOULS. By 
J. H. Mellvaine, D. D. A little book containing great 
truths that will be precious to those who seek for light in 
dark places. 

CONSTANCE AND EDITH; or, Incidents of Home Life. 
By a Clergyman’s Wife. We have hey a small volume of 
the right stamp, which will please and instruct without 
exaggerations. This motherly way of instilling wisdom 
isa charming talent in a feminine writer. Her genius 
seems like spring-time in its warmth and beauty, moving 
at will the hearts and affections of children, and keeping 
them pure with its light, and glad with its cheerfulness, 
whilst their minds are opening and brightening in the 
sunshine of love, and hope, and activity. It is a book 
that will do good. ; 

PRAYING AND WORKING; or, Some Account of What 
Men can do when in Earnest. By the Rev. William 
Fleming Stevenson, Dublin. A book that teaches by ex- 
amples, Theodore Fliedner and Louis Harms being two of 
these representative men whose good influences live to 





become the inheritance of those who work in faith. It is 
a book needed in the working world. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC, 


From Leoyarp Scorr & Co., New York :— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: for January, 
1866. An excellent number. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: for January, 1866. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE: February and March, 
1866. Both good numbers, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: March, 1866, This 
American edition of the English Review is of great advan- 
tage to the literature of our country. The present num- 
ber is of superior excellence. There are no less than five 
articles of general interest. The account of Austria, writ- 
ten by a man evidently well versed in German politics: 
the charming fragment called “A Jacobite Family ;’’ 
the reviews of Palgrave’s ‘“‘ Arabia,” and Mr. Martin's 
“Faust; and the thoughtful and original critique on 
“Ecce Homo,” the book that has excited such attention 
among English theologians render this magazine uncom- 
monly attractive. 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Women's Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America for Heathen Lands, January, 
1866. 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. Tenth Report, 

ADDRESS OF HIRAM CORSON, A. M., on the Occa- 
sion of his Induction as Professor in Girard College. 


Godey's Brm-Chair. 


JUNE, 1866, 


“‘Curist and the Sisters of Bethany,” is the title of our 
steel plate for June, and the picture was designed ex- 
pressly for the Lapy’s Book, The grouping is very beau- 
tiful; Mary, “ which also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his 
word,” and Martha, meekly bending before the divine re- 
buke: “ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things: but one thing is needful ; and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away 
from her.” 

We feel sure our readers will appreciate both the sub- 
ject and execution of the plate, 

Our Fashion-plate is of unusual beauty, giving the new 
style of summer dresses for the sea-side, two evening and 
three walking-dresses for the season, all in the latest 
fashion, 

“Old Whitey,” our fine wood-engraving, will be a 
warning to the juveniles, not to be too daring, or fancy 
they may always get a ride when ghey want one. 

The latest styles for summer are given in the “‘Organdy 
robe,” “‘ Young Lady's Summer Robe,”’ “Spring Cos- 
tume,’’ two “ Fancy Waists,”’ three Bonnets in the charm- 
ing gypsy style, now all the rage, two suits for children, 
and the jaunty “Sailor hat,” an entirely novel pattern. 

For the industrious we have surely laid out work 
enough for one month. A ‘‘ Lamp-Glass Cover,” “ Pen- 
wiper with Feathers,”’ “ Netted Tassel Cover,’’ “Cover 
for a Card-Table,’’ “Crochet Mat,’’ new pattern for a 
“Brioche Pincushion,’’ patterns in Berlin wool-work and 
Embroidery. 

The Literary Department comprises old favorites and 
new candidates for favor, and, as usual, our galaxy of 
stars defies competition. Marion Harland, Mary Janvrin, 
and others, whose names are “‘ household werds”’ to our 
readers, 
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INSTANTANEOUS PHorocRaPHIne.—We have discovered 
acamera that for accuracy and rapidity will throw Brady, 
Germon, and Gutekunst far into an ignominious shade! 


“My dear," says mater familias, ‘I saw Jane Smith 
to-day ; just caught a glimpse of her as she crossed Eighth 
Street. She had on one of these lovely new cvlor silks, 
with diamonds ia velvet round the skirt, and a cloak of 
the same. Her bonnet was one of the handkerchief shape, 
white blonde with clusters of moss roses ; the strings were 
pink, rather heavy looking, I thought. She looks odd 
with puffs, and her waterfall was enormous, in a net 
covered with glass beads. She had on Balmoral boots 
with the little tassels, and one of the new style Balmoral 
skirts. If she had only worn kid gloves instead of cotton, 
and a collar of anything but imitation lace, she would 
have looked very nice. By the way, I want to ask her 
for the coral pattern on her handkerchief, and where she 
found one of those lovely cut jet belt buckles.’’ 


One glimpse only, O ye modern photographers, and all 
tnis detail was imprinted as accurately as if Miss Smith 
had been one hour sitting for her picture! 

It is not necessary for our camera to attain maturity, 
for we heard a wee toddler of some four summers say :— 
has just rolled her hoop past 
the window, and was running after it, and she’s got on 
all her new things! Mayn’t I put on my new things and 
rin out too? Lizzie’s hat has blue ribbons, and she’s got 
a-blue dress with little tiny white flowers on it, and a 
pretty sack, just the color of a mouse's back, all braided 
in black, and her boots have blue tassels, and she’s got 
on a bracelet, for I saw it, and I want on my new things, 
too, like Lizzie.”’ 

And this from one sight of the little playmate as she 
flashed by the window, following a hoop. 

And can’t this camera “‘do’’ faces? Don’t the faithful 
retina record every pimple and wrinkle, every change of 
complexion and expression, every charm lost or gained, 
in one flash, one passing glance that is no longer than a 
wink? 

It will see every item in a milliner’s window, and print 
off the impression as a carriage whirls by the attractive 
display. Ah, when you want a true, faithful, and in- 
stantaneous photograph, trust to ladies’ eyes / 


Ir Cupid insists upon coming to a lady’s door, how 
would she like him tocome ?—With a ring, but not with- 
out a rap. 


“O, mamma, Lizzie G 





What is the best way to keep a gentleman’s affections ?— 


Not to return them. 


We return our thanks to the lady of Brooklyn, Iowa, 
who sent us the design and description of the Tatting 
Collar on page 545. 


* Or all the arts of adornment, nothing, in our opinion, 
is so effective as curled or crimped hair. Curls are not 
becoming to all faces, but we have yet to see the face 
(woman's face we mean) that is not improved in expres- 
sion by the artistic argangement of waves on the temples, 
Ladies with but little hair can by crimping apparently 
increase its volume. Crimped hair is more manageabie 
than straight hair, and can be done up in new and bean- 
tiful styles by the least possible manipulation. The 
Jadies are indebted to Mr. Ivins, of Philadelphia, for the 
simple, pretty, and effective invention known as ‘Iyixs‘s 
Parent Hare Crimpers,’ which enables them to dispense 
with the expensive services of the coiffure, even on grand 
occasions, and still appear as stylishly coiffed as the most 

retentious present. e but echo the opinion of every 
—_ who bas used these articles in saying that they 
could not possibly be surpassed for intrinsic value and 
servieeableness, while their extreme cheapness enables 
every one to procure them.”’— The Boudoir. 


We copy the above with pleasure, and commend its 
perusal to the ladies, We have frequently spoken of the 
merits of this article. Ladies who have used it pronounce 
it the best of its kind in use. No lady’s toilet is complete 
without them. 


4 





Scysutne iN Partors.—The horror of a sansbine has 
more to do with the fear of discolored curtains and car- 
pets than it ought to have, especially among the rich. 
What signifies the flying of a few colors easily replaced, 
compared with giving a proper welcome to the great 
colorer himself—the sun, that makes all things beantifal ? 
There are few sigitts in your town house more cheerful 
than a sudden burst of sun into the room, smiting the floor 
into so many windows, and making the roses on the very 
carpet look as if they felt it. Let them fade in good sea- 
son as the others do; and make up for the expense, dear, 
fashionable people, by staying a little more at home, 
keeping better hours, and saving the roses on your cheeks. 


Tue subterranean sewers in Paris, which are so broad 
and so deep that they are called canals, measure 250 miles 
in length, without including those executed during the 
present year. 


Frexcu Groves.—The Journal des Chiffons gives us 
some curious details as to the French glove trade which 
it appears during the last twenty years has increased to a 
surprising degree. Gloves are not made everywhere, and 
even the skins necessary for their manufacture are not to 
be had in every part of France. Lambskins and kidskins, 
for first quality gloves, are only poseaned at five places— 
namely, Paris, Annonay, Grenoble, Romans, and Chau- 
mont, whereas Milhau is the only spot where chamois 
leather, used in preparing these delicate skips, can be 

rocured. A system of cutting-out and measuring was 

nvented in 1835, which has been in vogue ever since, and 
has proved an immense improvement on the plan formerly 
adopted by glove manufacturers. The glove sewers of the 
Paris factories,come from Venddme, Montagne, Verneuil, 
Mittry, and mblay, and a few other villages of the 
departments of Oise and of Seine-et-Oise. Paris alone 
produces first quality gloves, Grenoble second quality. 
Swedish gloves are made of the inside part of the kidskin, 
of which the upper layer has been made use of for gants 
glacés. In 1827 the value of gloves sold only amounted 
to 5,516,600f.; in 1849 to 25,000,000f.; and in 1553 to 
30,998,000f., and since that date there has been a consider- 
able increasd on the quantity exported. 


We give, on page 518, a drama for the young folks— 
Aladdin ; or, The Wonderful Lamp. It will be found a 
very interesting and amusing piece for those juveniles 
who engage in the performance of Charades, Tableaux, 
Dramas, ete. 


Wuar can be made a substitute for silk? will soon be- 
come an anxious question among our belles, if the follow- 
ing accountfrom the London Pall Mall Gazette is to be 
relied upon. The writer says:— 


‘The stlk-breeders of France are, we are told, in a 
sition of the greatest distress. A strange disease, which 
as re-appeared among the worms from time to time— 
notably in 1688 and 1710—has, since 1860, recommenced 
its ravages, till the price of seed has risen tenfold, and 
the demand for mulberry leaves has so fallen off that the 
lanters threaten to cut down the trees and use the lands 
or some more profitable cultivation. The disease shows 
itself, according to a petition avalyzed in the China Tele- 
graph, just as the worm is about to begin the cocoon, so 
that the breeder has the trouble of rearing for nothing, 
and has to purchase seed, asit were, inthe dark. Repeated 
experiments seem to prove that the only seed which can 
be trusted is that from Japan, and the breedcrs therefore 
ray the state to aid them by brin aoe Some their supplies 
fn men-of-war. It seems probable that this request will 
be granted, and also that the evil which has spread 
through all silk-growing countries, except Japan, is not 
tempo , but may last as long as the potato-rot and the 
odiam. e real obstacle to silk-growing seems to be the 
slow growth of the mulberry. The worms will live and 
work in most countries, but they want mulberry leaves, 
and nobody is willing to plant orchards which will not 
begin to bear for five-and-twenty years. It would be no 
matter of surprise if silk in the next generation became as 
costly as under the Roman empire, and a silk dress as 
complete a test of wealth as it was two hundred years 


ago.” 
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Tne Trovaseav.—It has been for ages, and will proba- 
biy be for many to come, one of the most important epochs 
of a woman's life to arrange, order, and make up her 
wedding outfit. We do not mean the mere wedding dress, 
but the complete wardrobe which the bride, as a rule, 
carries from her father’s house to her new home, 

With respect to underclothing, as indeed everything 
else, it is not now considered necessary te have the enor- 
mous quantities provided in the past generation, because 
here, as well as in the outside garments, fashion changes 
much more frequently than of old. For instance, half a 
dozen trimmed cambric skirts is quite sufficient, as frills 
supersede tucks, and tucks followed embroidery, while 
any day fashion may decree a new style to crowd out all 
these. Four morning wrappers, two of white cambric 
and two of some woolle: material of dull tint trimmed 
with shawl border or silk, are quite sufficient. Plain 
handkerchiefs, stockings, plain skirts and linen may be 
provided iu any profusion the purse will allow; but the 
trimmed handkerchiefs, collars, sleeves, bows, cuffs, and 
ruffles are better bought in smaller quantities as the fash- 
ion varies. Handkerchiefs should be marked with em- 
broidered initials. 

The wedding dress must, of course, be of some rich white 
material, and trimmed with lace, but fashion here changes 
most rapidly. Now it orders lace over satin, now moiré 
antique, now silk, and the trimming is as changeable as 
any of fashion’s vagaries. White lace veil and orange 
blossoms are the only unchangeable decree. 

The travelling dress must be of some neutral tint, with 
a cloak, sack, or mantle of the same material, simplicity 
being most desirable. A heavy silk cord is a suitable 
fiaish. The bonnet should be very plain, and the effect 
is stylish if the material in the dress can also make the 
bonnet. Three silk dresses for morning calls is an ample 
sufficiency. An English paper gives the following as part 
of a trousseau. Of course the style of the bride’s beauty 
and the fashion of the day will dictate changes. 

“For paying morning visitseon her return home the 
bride should have three silk dresses—a mauve moiré, 
with black lace bournous, with which a white tulle bon- 
net, trimmed with green grasses, could be worn; a silver 
gray silk, with trimminys on the skirt of blue silk; a 
revers of the blue at the left side ; a white bournous of yak 
lace, a white cr pe bonnet, trimmed with blue, to match 
the dress. A silk of broad black and white stripes, worn 
with black silk paletét, and pink silk bonnet. The trous- 
seau should include one black silk dress. — Evening 
dresses: A low bodice will, of course, have been made for 
the wedding dress, A light blue satin, looped up on the 
left side over a petticoat of white silk, bowillonnée with 
tulle, and trimmed with blonde ; the bodice should be half 
white. A maize-colored silk, with black lace flounces and 
cerise trimmings ; coral wreath and ornaments to be worn 
with this dress.—For dinner dresses a moiré of the new 
shade of blue, worn with a wreath of wild roses. A white 
silk with bouquets of flowers embroidered, made to opea 
in front, over a white quilted satin petticoat.—For morn- 
ing wear: Two or three pretty muslins, a black foulard 
with yellow spots, a steel-colored alpaca, ee ote of 
the same, worn with a black straw hat and black and 
white feather. Two white muslin skirts, and halfa dozen 
white muslin and white net Garibaldis. A blue silk pos- 
tillion jacket, trimmed with black lace and steel, to be 
worn with either black or white skirt. Two Marie An- 
toinette scarfs—one in white, one in black lace. The 
troussean should include a Paisley or Indian shawl, a 
seal-skin paletét, a black velvet ditto, a Spanish lace 
mautilla, a set of sable, and a set of ermine. If a set of 
lace flounces is required, I should recommend Honiton 
point in white, and Spanish lace in black. These are sug- 
gestions rather than a complete list for a trousseau. 


Waar three words, which read the same either back- 
wards or forwards, did Adam use when he introduced 
himself te Eve ?—Madam, I’m Adam. 

Why is a cross old bachelor like an ode on marriage ?— 
Because he is a verse (averse) to matrimony. 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Holloway'’s Musical Monthly for June.—A beautiful 
number again, containing one of M’lle Parepa’s favorite 
songs, My Heart is Over the Sea, by the favorite London au- 
thor, Claribel; a beautiful Polka Mazourka, the Casilda, 
by Victor Parizot; June Twilight, a new Song without 
words, We omitted to state last month that the elegant 
lithographic embellishment in the May number was in 
illustration of the new song composed expressly for the 
Monthly by the author of Rock Beside the Sea, one of the 
most popular songs ever composed. This song, Forever 
and Forever, or the Shadowy River, with the fine picto- 
torial title which embellishes it, is a perfect gem, and is 
worth more than the cost of the whole number. We 
again repeat what we have so often said, that, subscrip- 
tions to include these elegant pictorial titles must be sent 
in at once, as the numbers containing them cannot be re- 
printed. Terms of the Monthly $4 per annum, in ad- 
vance. Single numbers 40 cents, or the April, May, and 
June numbers, one of which contains Forever and For- 
ever, as above, will be sent on receipt of $1, with nine 
cents added for postage. The six numbers, from January 
to June, containing two pictorial titles, will be sent for 

2, with 18 cents added for postage. Address J, Starr 
Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, 
Philadelphia, 

New Sheet Music.—W. A. Pond & Co. New York, pub- 
lish Firework Polka, 50 cents, and Wearing of the Green 
Galop, 35 cents, both by Thomas Baker, and nightly en- 
cored at the Olympic Theatre. Victoria Polka de Salon, 
fine piece by Badger, 50. L’Ange des Fleurs (The Flower 
Queen) a brilliant and beautifal nocturne by Hoffman, for 
good players, $1. 

Also, the following Songs and Ballads. Shylie Bawn, 
beautiful Irish ballad by the author of Her Bright Smile, 
30. Home they Brought Her Warrior Dead, 35. Sweet, 
Sweet, with the Fairy Feet, pretty song and chorus, 35. 
The White Dove, song with brilliant and showy accompa- 
niment, by Virginia Gabriel, 40. Only a Withered Rose, 
35. Jeannie Darling, 35. Come from Afar, by Henry 
Tucker, one of the best composers in this country, 30. 
Lady Bird, very pretty song by Miles, 35. 

8. Brainard & Son, Cleveland, publish Trembling Leaves, 
a brilliant and beautiful composition for good players, by 
Jas. M. Wehli, showing a happy interpretation of the 
composer’s idea, $1. Sunset Clouds, beautiful Reverie 
Musicale, for good players, 50. Sappho Mazourka, by 
Meininger, 40. The Iron City Mazourka, very pretty and 
showy, 40. National Guard’s Grand March, by Keiffer, 
30. Fairy Land Waltz, easy, 30. Sea Foam Waltzes, 30. 

Also; Thou’lt Yet be Mine in Heaven, touching song 
and chorus, 30; Cantilena, very pretty duet and chorus, 
30; Coming Home from the Old Camp.Ground, song and 
chorus, 30; The Midnight Bugle, stirring song and cho- 
rus, 35, all by W. T. Rogers, a favorite composer. Gentle 
Ella, pretty duet for air and alto, 30. O Swift We Go 
O’er the Fleecy Snow, 30. Sleep will Kiss those Blue 
Eyes Dry, pretty cradle song, 35. 

Charles Grobe, who is everywhere known for his excel- 
lent transcriptions and arrangements of favorite airs, has 
just arranged Variations to the following beantifal p‘cces, 
each 50 cents. Her Bright Smile; Thou Art so Near and 
Yet so Far; Carrie Lee; Would I were with Thee; I’ve 
Wandered in Dreams; There’s a Sigh in the Heart ; Come 
When You Will, I’ve a Welcome for Thee. Also, Grand 
Paraphrase of the Officer's Funeral, introducing Ells- 
werth's Funeral March, 75. . These are all iine pieces. 

Address ordérs as above, to J. Starr Hontoway. 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


Swisp.ine 1x Hien Lire.—A lady of good family was 
recently arrested by the Paris police on numerous charges 
of swindling. A bankrupt tradeswoman was arrested as 
her cosvenglien The Countess indulged in such excessive 
extravagance after her marriage, that she quickly run 
through a fortune of a million of francs. Her husband 
obtained a judicial separation, and paid all the debts pre- 
viously contracted by her. She then resided in the coun- 
try for some years, but recently returned to Paris, and 
with the aid of the woman above mentioned, in the course 
of a few days, obtained goods to the amount of above 
£12.000, for which she gave bills of exchange, giving also 
referencgs as to her solvability to the tradesmen with 
whom she dealt during her former residence in Paris, As 
these persons knew nothing of the separation from her 
husband, they spoke favorably of her, and consequently 
whatever was ordered was supplied. The goods obtained 
were pawned or sold, and the Countess with her accom- 

lice lived in great style. However, as the bills were not 
honored when due, complaints were lodged with the po- 
lice, and they were arrested. The two prisoners occupied 
splendid apartments, richly furnished ; and a quantity of 
jewe'ry, lace, shawls, and some hundred pawn tickets 
were found in their possession. 


Wuat would an American tenant think of meeting such 
a reception as did a French nobleman lately in quest of 
lodgings? The story runs in this wise:— 


“‘The gentleman and his son, a lad of fifteen, paid a 
visit reeently to the landlord of a house where the former 
desired to rent a suite of rooms. The visitor said, ‘ Your 
porter must have given you an unsignef lease, which I 
left with him yesterday.’ ‘Ah, you are the person who 
would rent the third story; sir, I can’t let you have it. 
Is that yourson?’ ‘Yes, this ismy son. You refuse to 
let tome; may Lask why?’ ‘Because I don't like fune- 
rals in my house; they area decided nuisance, and you 
and your son seem to be in such bad health that I am 
afraid you will be corpses before the year is out.’ You 
may believe this would-be tenant retreated quickly after 
this prediction.” 


Ir appears, according to Louis Napoleon, that Cesar 
was quite a “young lady’s man."’ He paid particular 
attention to his person, shaved with care, or had the hairs 
plucked out; he brought forward artistically his hair to 
the front of his head, and this, in his more advanced age, 
served to conceal his baldness. He was reproached with 
the affectation of scratching his head with only one finger 
for fear of deranging his hair. His dress was arranged 
with exquisite taste, His gown was generally bordered 
with the laticalm, ornamented with fringes to the hands, 
and was’bound round the Joins by a sash loosely knotted 
—a fashion which distinguished the elegant and effemi- 
nate youth of the period. He had a taste for pictures, 
statues, and gems; and he always wore on his finger, in 
memory of his origin, a ring, on which was engraved the 
figure of an armed Venus. He joined aristocratic fastidi- 
ousness of person to the vigorous temperament of the sol- 
dier ; the graces of mind to the profundity of thought ; the 
love of luxury and of the arts to a passion for military 
life in all its simplicity and rudeness. In a word, he joined 
the elegance of manner which seduces, to the energy of 
character which commands. Such was Cesar at the age 
of eighteen. He had already attracted the attention of 
the Romans by his name, bis wit, his engaging manners, 
which were so pleasing to men, and still more so, per- 
haps, to women. 


Amone the many ways which the Empress Eugenie has 
adopted to make her time pass pleasantly and increase 
her popularity, may be mentioned the “petits Lundis 
dansants,”’ or private dancing parties given on Monday 
evening, and which are smaller and more select than the 
state balls. Tickets of invitation to these, a special honor, 
are not issued by the Duke de Bassano, the Emperor's 
Graod Chamberlain, but by the Chamberlain of Service. 
This is their tenor:— 

“ By order of the Empress Regent, the Chamberlain of 
Service has the honor to inform Mons. John Smith that he 
is invited to spend the evening of Monday, the Sth of May, 
at the Chateau des Tuileries, at nine o'clock, in froek coat 
and black breeches, or pantalon collant.”’ 

This ticket is engraved, except the words John Sm¢h, 
which are in writing, and the Chateau des Tuileries, 





which is in movable type, leading one to suppose that 
these same entertainments will be given at the Elysées or 
at St. Cloud’s. 


Reapine ALoup.—In these days, when a young lady’s 
education comprises so many abstruse studies of which 
their grandmothers probably never heard even the namés, 
there is one accomplishmeat which is sorely neglected. 
The pupils of modern seminaries must play Chopin's 
music, draw from Raphael’s cartoons, be able to cop verse 
upon “ isms,"* “‘onomies,’’ and ‘‘ ologies’’ without num- 
ber, yet how rarely you find one, even, who can read 
aloud well. An English writer says:— 


‘*I think it is much to be regretted that this charming 
aceoinplishment of reading aloud is not more cultivated 
by ladies. You see half a dozey girls in a family, whether 
they are musical or not, doom@l to hours of daily practice 
on the piano, which is in fact often so many hours of pre- 
cious time wasted. How few ever play sufficiently weil 
to be listened to with pleasure; and many of those who 
do play decently give it up as soon as they are married. 
Iam not speaking against music—let those who havea 
real taste devote themselves to it, but certainly it ought 
not to be viewed as an educational necessity, like geo- 
graphy or history. Now there are few people who cannot 
be taught to read well, and there are a thousand ways in 
which a good reader can give pleasure. When fathers and 
husbands come home tired from their professional duties 
of the day, how pleasant it is to them to have the news- 
paper, or some good review read aloud by wives or 
daughters. But to do this well a certain amount of study 
is requisite: first of all it is necessary to acquire a habit 
of sustaining the voice; then one must learn to modulate 
the tones, to attend to punctuation, and, above all, the 
reader must have a fair appreciation of the author's 
meaning. This involves a study of English literature, 
which is sadly needed by most young ladies who are 
supposed to have finished their education. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate sufficiently the importance of reading 
aloud in the family circle. Children are wonderfully 
impressed by hearing poetry ; their tastes are formed, and 
their minds stored with knowledge, often far beyond their 
years, if they have been brought up where the English 
classics are read aloud and talked about. And ip after 
life how often, amidst turmoil and trouble, some scrap of 
poetry or prose comes back to us in the tones in which we 
heard itread. Some noble sentiment—some pure thought 
—is thus for ever associated with ‘the tender grace of a 
day that is dead,’ and with ‘the sound of a voice that is 
still. 

“The queen has set an exampleto the ladies of England 
in this matter. Those who have had an opportunity of 
hearing her majesty, say that she reads aloud in the most 
faultless manner it is possible to conceive. It has always 
struck me that true refinement of mind is more shown in 
this simple accomplishment than in almost any other.’’ 


Tue following is not a bad example of the criticisms of 
the present day. A contemporary thus pleasantly satir- 
izes a class of writers not unknown amongst us :— 


“Picture of Peasant Girl Stirring the Fire. A rare 
specimen cf rural simplicity. The figure is remarkably 
graceful, but the poker is rather too stiff. A curvilinear 
delineation from a right line toward the line of beauty 
would have given to this useful kitchen utensil a much 
more picturesque effect. Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, 
and Michel Angelo would have avoided this defect. The 
chiaroscuro of the tongs, in subdued shadow, is a won- 
derful effort of art. The shovel, on the contrary, lacks 
depth and buoyancy.” 

Pompett.— Explorations into the recently-uncovered 
temple of Juno, at Pompeii, have resulted in the discovery 
of 300 skeletons crowded within that sanctuary, a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice being evidently held in the hour they 


were overwhelmed. There was the statue of the coddess, * 


with attendant peacock, the tripod in front of the altar, 
the golden censer, the jewels on the person of the priest- 
ess, the rich vessels holding a deposit of animal blood. 
The eyes of Juno were of the most vivid enamel, her arms 
and her whole person richly decorated with gold trinkets, 
her gaudy bird resplendent with a cluster of gi‘ttering 
gems. Aromatic ingredients y calcined within the cen- 
ser, while gorgeous lamps and bronze ornaments strewed 
the tessellated pavement, 
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A Specimen or Roya Humspvc.—From His Majesty of 
Wurtemburg, a territory considerably less than the State 
of New Jersey and a population about half as large as 
that of Pennsylvania :— 


ROYAL ORDERS. 


1. It has been observed with displeasure that, when his 
majesty enters his box in the court theatre, the officers 
present do rot rise all together, but upon one side later 
than upon the other. 2. Officers are reminded that, when 
the queen enters the royal box after the king, her majesty 
is to be saluted separately. 3. It has been repeatedly ob- 
served with displeasure that the guards deliver the salute 
prescribed by the regulations too late before their majes- 
ties. The excuse that the sentry before the guard-house 
delayed in turning out the guard will be no longer ac- 
cepted, but the commandant of the post will be made 
personally responsible for the delivery of the salute at the 
proper time. 4, As mistakes ] «ve occurred in the salutes 
tu be given to His Royal hi«hness Prince Frederick, 
attention is directed to the fact .».<t the salutes prescribed 
for princes and princesses of the royal house in the direct 
line are to be delivered, not before Prince Frederick only, 
but whenever his royal highness passes the guard-house 
aceompanied by his royal highness’s consort, Princess 
Catherine. To avoid error, in case their royal highnesses 
should drive past the post together in a closed carriage, 
ag footman at the back will make a sign to the sentry 

y raising his arm. 5. The excuse that a soldier has 
omitted the prescribed salute from ignorance of the king’s 
person will no longer be admitted. All soldiers have to 
make themselves well acquainted with his majesty’s 
person. For this purpose exact phetographs of his ma- 
jesty are to be obtained at the regimental cost, and hung 
up in the barrack-rooms, 6. The excuse that the prescribed 
salutes to their majesties were omitted because, being in 
a close carriage they were not recognized by the passers-by, 
cannot be accepted. Soldiers are advised in case of dou 
to deliver the prescribed salute before every closed court 
carriage. 


The fun of the final sentence of the order is striking. 
**Soldiers are advised in case of doubt to deliver the pre- 
scribed salute before every closed court carriage!’”” Then 
the fun of making every soldier study the photograph of 
the king, hung up in barracks “‘at the regimenta! cost,’ 
so as not to fail to recognize the royal phiz wher he en- 
counters it! 


A Wrinkiz.—‘‘I say, Mike, what sort of potatoes are 
those you are planting?’’ ‘‘ Raw ones, to be sure; your 
honor wouldu’t be thinking I would plant boiled ones.’ 


Tae Vatve or Cats.—In the time of Hoel the Good, 
King of Wales, who died in the year 948, laws were made 
as well to preserve as to fix the different prices of animals ; 
among these the cat was included as being at that period 
of great importance on account of its searceness and utility. 
The price of a kitten before it could see was fixed at 1d., 
until proof could be given of it having caught a mouse, 
2d. ; gfter such proof, 4d., which was a great sum in those 
days, when the value of specie was extremely high. It was 
likewise required that it should be perfect in its senses of 
hearing and seeing, should bea good mouser, should have 
its claws whole. and, if a female, be a careful nurse, If it 
failed in any of these qualities, the seller was to forfeit to 
the buyer the third of its value. If any one should steal 
or kill the cat that guarded the prince’s granary, he was 
either to forfeit a milch ewe, her fleece and lamb, or as 
much wheat as, when poured on the cat suspended by its 
tail (its head touching the floor), would form a heap high 
enough to cover the tip of the tail. Hence we may coaclude 
that cats were not originally natives of Great Britain; 
— a pales taken to improve and preserve the 

reed of the prolific creature we may suppose cats were 
but little known at that period. — 


We again repeat that advertisements or erticles in- 
tended for any particular month must be sent to us two 
months in advance of date. Our immense subscription 
list obliges us to be thus far in advance of time. 


Why are poultry the most profitable stock to keep ?— 
Becuuse for every grain they give a peck. 





Extract from a Letter. 
How tHey Bury Peop.ez 1x Frorence, ITary. 


“ Leavine these graver subjects aside, however, let me 
speak of a sight which cannot but be novel and interest- 
ing to any who visits Florence for the first time. I allude 
to the funeral processions which cross the stranger's path 
ere he has passed many days within the city walls, and 
which in many of their details bring the miud back ina 
startling manner from ordinary modern life at once to the 
middle ages and their institutions. Almost all the fune- 
rals are conducted here at twilight, or rather, I should 
say, at nightfall, for twilight there is none in middle or 
southern Italy, and this circumstance alone imparts a 
solemn and mysterious aspect to the funeral group. The 
principal mourners are each provided with a huge wax 
candle, consisting of three ordinary tapers twisted into 
one about a yard and a halfin length, of which the glare, 
as the wind fans its flame, throws into prominence the 
black covered bier upon which lies the body of the dead, 
whose head and shoulders are frequently left exposed to 
view. The sight is a strange one to us, but so common 
here that none seems to heed it. If the deceased be a 
young man or giri, or unmarried, a crown of flowers laid 
on the pang proclaims the fact. Priests chanting funeral 

salms walk on either side, and the whole scene from the 

ouse of mourning to the church, where the funeral ser- 
vice is performed, would be solemn in the extreme, did 
not one of those elements of mirth and confusion which 
are so often found in religious ceremonies in this country, 
mingle with and detract from its religious character. The 
making of wax candles for the churehes and the various 
pious purposes for which they are employed, is an impor- 
tant business in these countries; wax, also, is a salable 
article, and in consequence a trade has sprung up among 
the gaming, or idle mischievous boys of Florence, which 
turns these torchlight processions to their special benefit. 
The moment one of these is spied out issuing from any 
house where a death has taken place, a rabble of boys 
may be seen following it, for the express purpose of 
gathering in a tri-cornered piece of rolled paper the drop- 
pings of wax from the torches of some of those following 
the corpse. A fight between two or three of these ruthless 
urchins generally ensues; when the strongest has estab- 
lished his claim he is left in possession of his victim—viz., 
the holder of one of the tapers—whom he follows relent- 
lessly, his whole attention being concentrated in getting 
as much of the wax-droppings as possible, and encourag- 
ing the process by rr | means in his power. The scene 
becomes almost ridiculous from the fun and humor of 
these mischievous boys, who carry on their trade even 
within the walls of the church, where the corpse is re- 
ceived by the officiating priests, and the service is con- 
cluded. The body is sometimes left two or more days 
there before being conveyed to its last resting-place, to 
which the priests alone aneenang it. The short time 
which is allowed to intervene between a death and the 
interment of the deceased would, in our eyes, appear quite 
shocking—twenty-four hours only being allowed by the 
law of the land. And such I observed it carried out ia a 
recent instance under my very eyes, which enabled me 
to see and observe the various particulars I have given 
above.”’ 


Aw engineer tells the following story of Western life: — 


“We had been busy during the day running a line 
through a dense piece of woodland. An old woman gazed 
op us for some time in silence. We all saw she wanted 
to enter into conversation, and none, with the exception 
ef myself, wished to gratify her. I soon commenced a 
dialogue on various subjects and things, and, as a matter 
of course, I pat my best foot forward. Struck with my 
language, she exclaimed, in a tone quite flattering to my 
vanity, ‘La, how larned you are!’ But the compliment 
received a death-blow. ‘If I wasas high-larned a scholar 


+ as you,’ she continued, ‘I'd quit ingeneerin’, and go to 


.o 


keepin’ a little grocery. 


Missina Numpers.—Subscribers, take notice! When 
you miss a number, write at once for it. We are not 
bound to supply numbers when you renew your sub- 
scriptions—numbers that you have lost by lending or 
otherwise. You say to us that you did not receive them. 
Well, then, send for them at once, when you miss them, 
and we shall be better satisfied in supplying them. 

Wry are the birds likely to feel depressed early on 


summer mornings?—Because their bills are over due 
(dew). 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Issac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia, 











Tre above design is drawn in the French style, with 
American wants all supplied. For a small family it is 
very compact in its plan, and conveniently arranged, so 
that quite-a stylish parlor and living-room are obtained. 
The kitehen is small, but when the parlor is used asa 
living-room it will be found ample. This is one of that 
kind of designs that will afford real and substantial com- 
fort to its occupants ; being small, and servants not to be 
had at all times, the independence of doing your own 
work for a few days will not be so difficult a task. It 
has a very beautiful exterior, and one that will appear 
to be much larger than it really is. Such houses are 
much needed in almost every part of the United States. 

The cost of building this house has been estimated by a 
builder for $2700 complete, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

We will send the elevations and plans to those who 
wish to build by remitting $15, and if they desire speci- 
fication, with full detail, it will be $10 extra, 
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: FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—1 front porch, 6 by 8 feet; 2 hall, 7 feet @ 
inches by 11 feet 9 inches; 3 library, 6 feet 11 inches by 7 
feet Ginches; 4 living-room, 15 by 19 feet Linch ; 5 dining- 
room, 18 ky 14 feet 2 inches ; 6 kitchen, 12 by 10 feet 2 
+’ 7 pump shed; 8 rear porch on river front, 14 by 
8 feet. 











Second Story.—9 hall; 10 sewing-room, 5 feet 1 inch 
by 5 feet 6 inches; 11 chamber, 10 feet 9 inches by 14 feet 
3 inches; 12 chamber, 8 by 12 feet 7 inches; 13 chamber, 





SECOND STORY. 


14 feet 2inches by 11 feet 3 inches; 14 passage; 15 bath- 
room, 6 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 6 inches ; 16 veranda. 
Isaac H. Hoppa, Architect, 

Office No. 154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


A FARMER, asked to tell the secret of his luck with land, 
remarked “that he fed his land before it was hungry, 
rested it before it was weary, and weeded it before it was 
foul.” 





PostaGE on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
@ year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 
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MESSRS. J. B. TILTON & C0., BOSTON, 


Publish a valuable List of Books for the Household, con- 
taining many things worth knowing by every house- 
keeper. They send their Illustrated Catalogue free, by 
mail, on receipt of stamps to prepay return post. 


A Hanpsome Coytrisvtion.—A gentleman waited upon 
Douglas Jerrold one morning to enlist his sympathies in 
behalf of a mutual friend, who was in want of a round 
sum of money. But this mutual friend had already sent 
his hat about among his literary brethren on more than 
one occasion. Mr. *s hat was becoming an institu- 
tion; and the friends were grieved at the indelicacy of 
the peoceeting: On the oceasion to which we now refer, 
the bearer of the hat was received by Jerrold with evident 
dissatisfaction. 

“*Well,’’ said Jerrold, “ how much does 
this time?’’ 

“Why, just a four and two noughts will, I think, put 
him straight,’’ the bearer of the hat replied. 

‘* Well, put me down for one of the noughts,”” 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“THE LITTLE CORPORAL” 
Is pronounced in all parts of the country to be the best 
paper ever published for children. 
The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: ‘*The best 
paper for children, published in this great country of 


ours, is The Little Corporal. It is a gem in the catalogue 
of monthlies.”’ 


“* After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of 
The Little Corporal that it deserves all the praise that 
has been lavished upon it by the press everywhere.’’— 

Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder. 

The Little Corporal for one year will do the children 
more good than a quarter’s schooling. 

It is published in Chicago, Illinois, at $l a year. Sam- 
ple copies, 10 cents. 


A New Genper.—“ Of what gender is Thomas ?’’ asked 
a teacher of a grammar class. 

‘*Thomas is of the masculine gender,” replied his pupil. 

“Of what gender is Susan ?’’ continued the teacher. 

“Susan is of the crinoline gender, of course,’ was the 
quick reply. 


OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. 


WE have made arrangements by which we can continue 
to furnish the ladies’ favorite needles for 40 cents per 100 
and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. This is much 
cheaper than they can be purchased elsewhere, and the 
needles are of a much finer quality. The demand is so 
great for them that it is the business of one person in our 
office to attend to the orders. We resume again at little 
profit to ourselves, but we are anxious that our subscri- 
bers should be supplied with a superior article, 


“Wovtp I were a man!’’ exclaimed a strong-minded 
woman in her husband's hearing. 

“Would you were,” was his remark; “for then I 
should never have been united to you.” 


A NATIONAL PICTURE. 


“THe OUTBREAK OF THE REBELLION.”—This beautiful 
picture is printed on extra thick paper, size 24 by 30. It 
contains the portraits of some of the most prominent men 
of the period, including Lincoln, Scott, Davis, Stevens, 
Buchanan, etc. No Union family should be without a 
copy of this picture. Single copies sent, free, to any part 
of the United States on receipt of the price, which is fixed 
at $2.50 per copy. Liberal inducements to Agents. 

Address Kiumen & Forsrer, Engravers and Publishers, 
254 and 256 Canal Street, New York City. 





THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS, 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVIFG 
LADIES’ HAIR, 


No heat required. 


They are put up in beau- 
tiful boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with full direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the coun- 
try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class “ Wholesale Notion House” in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. 

Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“T rear,” said a country curate to his flock, ‘“‘ when I 
explained to you in my last charity sermon, that phi- 
lanthropy was the love of our species, you must have 
understood me to say ‘specie,’ which may account for the 
smallness of the collection. I hope you will prove by 
your present contribution that you no longer Jabor under 
the same mistake.”’ 





INSTRUCTIONS in, and Book upon Coloring Paoro- 
GRAPHS, IvorRYTYPESs, PoRCELAINE MINIATURES, etc., by 
P. F. Coopsr, Artist, 1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Inclose stamp for Circular. 


A TALL, thin, square-duilt gentleman was seen walking 
down the street a few days ago, when all of a sudden he 
was observed to turn round. 


FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Brauty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “‘Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,"’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C, 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 


Some one remarked to Mrs. Siddons that applause was 
necessary to actors, as it gave them confidence, ‘* More,’ 
replied the actress, ‘‘ it gives breath.” 


THE ART OF CONFECTIONERY. 


Ir a lady wishes to be her own confectioner, to be ini- 
tiated into the arts and mysteries of the preparation of 
whatever goes by the name of confectionery on the dinner 
table or away from it, she has but to get a handsome vol- 
ume published by J. E. Tirtox & Co., Boston, and she 
has the profession at her fingers’ ends. It is the way of 
getting up nice things made easy, and supplies the infor- 
mation that many a housekeeper has long longed after, 
but had no expectation that it would be furnished to her 
hand.—St. Louis Republican. 

Price $4; the same, in white paper, $2 50. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, by the publisher on receipt of price. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage, 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

J. R A.—Sent embroidered bands and sleeves by 
Adams's express March 16th. 

J. 8. A.—Sent plasters by Adams’s express 21st. 

E. A. M.—Sent lead comb 22d. 

Mrs, J. A. M.—Sent curls and crimpers by Adame’s 
express 26th. 

Mrs, E. C.—Sent hair crimpers 27th. 

Mrs, M. M. 8S.—Sent hair crimpers 27th. 

M. C. H.—Sent needles and sewing-machine needles 
27th. 

Miss A. A, A.—Sent Grecian curls by Adams's express 
27th. 

Mrs, T. C. McH.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs. L. B. H.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Miss M. E. D.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs. L. S.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs. J. H. H.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs, A. V. D.—Sent box of articles by Adams's express 
31st. 

Mrs, M. E. 8.—Sent hair crimpers April 3d. 

Miss A. H. J.—Sent hair crimpers 3d. 

Mrs. H. G. 8.—Sent chemise bands and needles 54 

Mrs. B. C. L. B.—Sent braid and needles 3d. 

Mrs. M. O. L.—Sent infant’s hood by Adams's express 
4th. 

Mrs. J, H. F.—Sent curling tongs 5th. 

Mrs. C. C. R.—Sent lead combs Sth, 

Mrs. L. P.—Sent lead combs 6th. 

Mrs, R. M. C.—Sent chenille by Adams's express 6th, 

Miss A. M. H.—Sent hair crimpers 7th. 

Miss T. 8. H.—Sent fan 7th. 

Mrs. E. J. H.—Sent patterns 7th. 

Miss P. B.—Sent braiding stamps by Adams’s express 
9th. 

W. H. C.—Sent ring 9th. 

F. L. W.—Sent vest chain 9th. 

Mrs, 8. M. N.—Sent hair jewelry 9th. 

8. E. C.—Sent hair necklace 9th. 

Mrs. W. 8. P.—Sent coil of hair by Adams's express 10th. 

Mrs. J. A. M.—Sent Email de Paris by Adams’s express 
11th. 

Miss 8. MeC.—Sent veil by Adams's express 12th. 

F. H. McD.—Motto of West Virginia—‘* Mountaineers 
always free.”’ 

J. A. 8.—We cannot recommend any preparation for 
that purpose. 

Geanie.—The engagement ring should be worn on the 
fourth finger of the fight hand. Many persons prefer the 
wedding finger—the third on the left hand. A diamond 
or pearl ring is generally used. 

IfC. M., Pittsburg, will be kind enough to inclose her 
adress, the Fashion-Editor will be happy to answer her 
questions. They cannot be answered at length in the 
Book. 

Addie.—It is a dangerous task. You may reform him, 
but he may backslide. You had better consult your 
more immediate relatives. 

Miss E. H.—There is no objection to the smell of tar 
upon the subject of health. It is considered rather bene- 
ficial. 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Depurtment will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, aud mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions ~— = a f 

Orders, accompan checks for the posed eapen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. ‘4. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money ia first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting, 

The Publisher of the Lady's Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subseriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, arc Sg a and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE, 


Fig. 1.—Dress of white alpaca, trimmed with gold- 
colored cord and ball fringe. The corsage is plain, and 
the basque is separate. It is fastened ander the belt, and 
can be worn or not at pleasure. The sash is of alpaca, 
trimmed with gold-color cord and tassels. Sundown hat 
of pointed chip, trimmed with field flowers and a veil of 
white crépe lisse. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of silk grenadine, of white ground, bro 
caded with bright flowers. It is trimmed with waved 
bands of violet and green silk. The skirt has white sil¥ 
inserted en tablier in front, and trimmed with ruchings 
of violet and green silk. The corsage is cut very low ip 
front, trimmed to match the skirt and worn over a fancy 
white muslin waist. Hat of split straw, turned up at the 
sides, and trimmed with a plait of violet velvet, a feather 
aigrette and a crépe lisse veil. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white silk, trimmed with 
bands of white velvet. One band is arranged to simulate 
an over-skirt. The garniture is composed of scarlet ber- 
ries and frosted leaves. The coiffure consists of scarie* 
berries and leaves to match the trimmings of the dress. 
The cloak is of a striped silk and wool material, trimmed 
with rich llama fringe and tassels. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white er’pe over white silk. The 
skirt is ornamented with puffings of crépe and festoons of 
bright flowers. The corsage is straight round the waist 
trimmed with a dérthe of lace and tulle and a garland of 
flowers. The flowers forming the coiffure match those on 
the dress. 

Fig. 6.—Underskirt of blue silk, embroidered by ma- 
chine, and finished with a fluted ruffle. The dress is of 
white coutil, richly embroidered and trimmed with a 
fluted ruffle. The corsage is made with a removable 
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basque, which is fastened underneath the blue silk sash. 

Bat of fancy straw, trimméd with field flowers and blue 

velvet ribbon. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 


Bowryets, the universal topic of conversation, have ap- 
peared im such strange and varied forms, that it is almost 
impossible to describe them. Besides the Pamela or 
Gypsy, which it was predicted would take the foremost 
rank, we find at the Maison Tilman of 147 Ninth Street, 
New York, the Marie Stuart, the Fanghon, aud the Steila. 
The much abused Empire also lives, and is likely before 
the end of the summer to predominate. Though probably 
not so gracefal and coquettish as the Pamela, it is the 
style generally adopted by those who consider these fan- 
ciful little head coverings either too fast or too youthfai. 

The Stella, a new shape just received by our talented 
artiste, resembles a very shallow vegetable dish inverted. 
It is of pointed chip through whici flashes a silver thread ; 
the trimming consists of very elegant flowers and a Be- 
noiton bandeau. This Benoiton, of which we spoke last 
month, is the last Parisian caprice in the way of a trim- 
ming. It is arranged in festoons below the chin, or else 
falls over the back of the bonnet. For headdresses they 
are formed of chains, beads, and flowers, and for bonnets, 
of silver, gilt, or jet chains, the latter are very large and 
massive looking though really very light. The prettiest, 
however, for tulle bonnets consist of chains or beads of 
cherry, green, blue, or black velvet connected by gilt 
links. 

The piquante little Pamela varies very much, It is 
made with flat or round crown, and sometimes no crown 
atall. The strings fasten on the outside or in, according 
to the taste of the wearer or modiste. Frequently the 
strings consist of long ends of tulle dotted with daisies or 
violets, and can be caught under the chin or float behind 
like a veil. Black ribbons studded over with white field 
daisies also fall over the back of the bonnets with very 
good effect. ; 

Some of the Pamelas are merely a compromise between 
a bonnet and a hat; they fit closely round the top of the 
head, and have much the appearance of a highly orna- 
mented mat. Some are edged all round with a full ruch- 
ing of er“pe lisse, a garland of flowers, or a crystal fringe. 

The Fanchon, though decidedly the prettiest and most 
comfortable bonnet we have had of late years, is too much 
like the styles of last season to gain favor. It is, how- 
ever, among the new spring shapes. 

Another bonnet just introduced is formed of a perfectly 
round piece of silk or cr ‘pe plaited all round from the 
centre, and forming both brim and crown. It is placed 
upon a slight framework, that is, a coronet in front and 
straight border at the back joined together by almost 
straight sides, which are hardly seen at all in front. 

These fancy shapes answer very well for a youthfal, 
pretty face, for the theatre or opera, or for a lady who can 
afford to have a number of bonnets; but where it is neces- 
sary to make one bonnet last the summer, we would re- 
commend the Empire as the best style. 

Cluny lace is a decided success, it is worn on every- 
thing, and for bonnets it is considered one of the most 
distingué trimmings. The bonnet ribbons are woven to 
represent a rich insertion or edge of Cluny laid on a 
ground of green velvet or black. 

Cameos, medallions, and jet ornaments also decorate 
the Jatest novelties from la belle France. 

Many of the spring styles are simply trimmed with a 
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half wreath of delicate flowers commencing inside and 
gracefully twining round the outside of the bonnet. 

Let us proceed further, and take a peep at the Parisian 
modes in the dress-making department of the Maison 
Tilman, 

First we have a very unique travelling suit of a grayish 
poplin of the style known as graniéé. Itis trimmed with 
bands of black silk stitched by machine. Escutcheons 
formed of black silk highly ornamented are arranged on 
euch breadth, intended for the double purpose of ornament- 
ing and looping the skirt in graceful festoons over a pet- 
ticoat of poplin trimmed to match the dress. We would 
remark that most all travelling dresses are madé with 
petticoats like the dress, the upper. part, however, being 
made of muslin. They are generally of Quakerish hues 
trimmed with black, or else of silk matching the dress in 
shade. 

The paletét is in the Louis XV. style richly trimmed 
with buttons and braid. The same style of palefét ts also 
made up in silk trimmed round with a pinked-out border 
of silk laid in shells. It is finished at the neck with long 
loops and ends of galloon heavily worked with bugles 
and beads. Hoods of lace or silk, also trimmings put on 
to simulate hoods, are among the most fascinating trim- 
mings for paletdts and rotondes. 

Another wrap displaying great originality in style, is 
ornamented on the shoulders and in the centre of the back 
by wide bands of colored silk belting, fastened {a with 
the neck cording. They are caught in a loop some ten 
inches from. the neck by a large steel buckle, and from 
thence fall free. 

Jet chains or manacle-like ornaments of every descrip- 
tion are used on silk wraps; among the newest are jet 
rings as large round as a handcuff. These are generally 
used for fastening the fancy brides or streamers at the 
back. Another dress displaying the exquisite and refined 
taste peculiar to the Tilman establishment, is of blue and 
white striped silk. The skirt is formed entirely of small 
gores scarcely more than a quarter of a yard wide, taper- 
ing as they approach the waist, and separated by pipings 
of blue silk, The corsage is plain, but with it is worn a 
ceinture Mouchy of blue silk richly trimmed with Cluny 
lace and medallions. 


Gored dresses continue to be paramount in public favor, 
and the newest trimmings are of feathers arranged either 
as graduated ornaments for the front of the dress or as 
bands for both dress and paletét. The peacock bands are 
the most desirable; the brilliant eyes alone are uséd, and 
form the most effective and elegant of trimmings. These 
bands could very successfully be made at home, the fea- 
thers are fastened on strips of muslin or silk, and arranged 
so that the eyes just touch. A little trouble in making 
them would be well repaid, as the ‘cost of a band measur- 
ing about a yard is six dollars. 


We find also a charming assortment of fancy jackets, 
most of them sleeveless, but finished on the shoulders by 
an epaulette. A very stylish little affair, called the Jarnac, 
is of white Cashmere dotted over with black beads and 
trimmed with a fringe of jetand gold. Another, known 
as the Metternich, is of a basket-work material formed of 
thick cords of blue and white silk woven together. It is 
open in front, describes two points at the waist, curves up- 
wards on the hips, and descends in a basque at the back. 
The trimming is a fringe of gilt and crystal. 

Great attention has been paid this season to lingerie, 
and the mixture of Cluny lace with linen and thin mus 
lin renders the articles much more dressy in character 
than the importations of former years, 
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The newest collar is known as the col Richelieu, or 
Shakspeare. It can be had of fine muslin richly orna- 
mented with Cluny or Valenciennes, or of linen simply 
stitched. It is quite narrow at the back, and falls in deep 
points in front. It is precisely the same style as gentle- 
men are now wearing. Cuffs are made quite deep, and 
trimmed to suit the collar. 


White jackets of all kinds are to be much worn this 
summer, and the models brought out by this house are 
almost in themselves a toilette. We see them of alternate 
stripes of Cluny and ribbon, each being about an inch and 
a half wide. The prettiest, however, are of fine French 
muslin elaborately decorated with Cluny or Valenciennes 
lace, mingled with a profusion of bright ribbons. Or else 
trimmed with plaits of muslin crossed by ornamented tabs 
of velvet. The jackets which were opened for our inspec- 
tion were all of the Zouave style, some, however, having 
@ square tail at the back. They were intended to wear 
over a low body like the skirt, or a plain white muslin 
waist. Some were accompanied by under-vests of thin 
muslin pointed in front and straight in the back, with a 
drawing-string run in so as to be made to fit any figure. 
They were all extremely beautiful, and just the thing for 
an elegant summer toilette. It is quite impossible to de- 
ascribe all the exquisite novelties in the way of lingerie; 
we can but touch on a few, though all are worthy of sepa- 
rate notice. 

Corset covers of every imaginable style, ornamented 
more or less expensively, were also among this late im- 
portation. 

Fancy jackets of pigué embroidered with garlands of 
flowers in bright colors, also full suits of white coutil ele- 
gantly embroidered, are to be much worn this summer. 

Among the fancy articles we notice tidies formed of 
alternate squares of cluny lace and black or colored 


* velvets, the blocks of velvet being ornamented with rich 


medallions of cluny. They are very elegant, and cost 
$25. We also note a jacket formed of rich blue silk with 
a plastron of point appliqué lace let in both in the front 
and back. The effect of this latter style ia exceedingly 
graceful. — 

Parasols vary little in size. The newest are trimmed 
with bands, or fringes of feathers, or else embroidered 
with fancy spangles and beads. They are lined with 
white silk, and mounted on gilt or ivory handles elegantly 
earved. For ordinary wear, the pongee parasols are the 
most desirable. 

The newest ribbons have chrysanthemums, field daisies, 
or pansies, very close imitations of nature, woven on 
black or white grounds. They are generally used for tip- 
ping neck-ties; so also are the various quaint designs 
which also are to be had by the yard. 

The most stylish boots for children are of blue, violet, 
or a light coffee-colored kid, laced or buttoned quite high 
on the leg, and trimmed with tassels. 


We find at the establishment of Mr. Vogel, 1016 Chest- 
nut Street, a beautiful assortment of muslin shawls and 
rotondes. They are all gracefully embroidered ; many of 
them are finhised with Cluny inserting and lace. Large 
burnous and rotundes of white mohair lace are among 
the useful summer wraps. They are strong, light, and 
very dressy. The latest novelty in this line is the intro- 
duction of bands of bright flowers woven as an insertion 
through the mantle. 

The newest bridal sash is of very elegant point appliqué 
fastened at the side by a rich barbe tied with bows and 
ends. 

Appliqué trimmings of velvet or silk richly chain- 





stitched by machine, and dotted over with steel or jet 
beads, form some of the mosigeffective decorations both 
for dresses and wraps. These designs were first imported 
last fal, but were so very costly that few could indulge 
in them. As patterns and full directions for making them 
can now be furnished, they can very easily be made up 
by any one having a Grover & Baker or Bartlett sewing 
machine, 

There is nothing particularly new in the way of fans. 
The most elegant are of point lace with mother of pearl 
sticks richly carved. The same styles can be had in black 
thread lace. 

A new and attractive style of evening glove is of white 
kid with a heavy fringe of pearl drops round the wrist ; 
the backs are richly worked with seed pearls. Crystal 
and jet drops and beads also trim very effectively. 

The hats most in vogue for young ladies are the Sailor, 
the Tricorne, and Turban, also a hat with brim pointed 
both back and front, They are to be Lad in Leghorn, 
Dunstable, Neapolitan, pointed and plain chip, and fancy 
straws. A simple and pretty trimming for a Tricorne is a 
row of violets arranged close together all round the edge 
of the brim. This style of trimming is particularly 
adapted to chip and rice straws. 


We are at last able to recommend a reliable fluting 
machine, It consists of two corrugated wheels turned by 
a crank, and heated by means of a lamp placed under- 
neath. The material runs between these wheels, and 
passes out in perfect flutes. We know this machine to be 
good, as we have used it. We must not omit to state that 
it is for sale at the Demorest establishment, 473 Broadway, 
New York. 

Besides a variety of beautifal fancy buttons, resembling 
lockets, or coins, or a fly, swallow, or antique head ona 
ground of mother of pearl, we find a large assortment of 
admirable patterns for ladies and children. 


In the dressmaking department, so well patronized, we 
remarked a very pretty white alpaca dinner dress for a 
young lady. The skirt was trimmed with bands of cerise 
silk carried up slightly in front. The band was edged on 
each side with rows of narrow velvet of precisely the same 
tone. The body was made with a puffed yoke separated 
by rows of cherry velvet and ornamented with fancy but- 
tons from which dangled tiny gilt coins. These buttons 
reappeared on the pointed ceinture of cerise silk which 
completed the toilette. We neglected to state that the 
sleeves were of the coat form, with one large puff on top. 
Another dress was made in similar style, with blue trim- 
mings, the difference being that the corsage and sleeves 
were puffed all the way down and trimmed with bunches 
of narrow blue velvet. These white alpaca dresses, we 
understand, will clean, wash, or dye, and therefore turn 
out quite serviceable. 

Low corsages are frequently cut heart-shaped both in 
front and back, or cut straight down and turned over in 
revers, the space being filled in both back and front with 
puffings of tulle. 

It is no unusual thing to see long sleeves- with low 
dresses in the Louis XVI. style. A happy idea in the way 
of a trimming consists of velvet laid square across the 
corsage both front and back, separating at the arm, and 
half passing over and half round the under part of the 
sleeve. 

Very many of the gored dresses at the Demorest estab- 
lishment are trimmed to simulate a tunic skirt or basque. 
The trimming, which is frequently of silk and large 
buckles, is gracefully arranged in scallops or Vandykes 
more or less accentuated. FasHIon. 
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